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Fast Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers 


FROM BOSTON DIRECT TO 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa 
The mammoth Twin-Screw steamers 
**Commonwealth,’’ 13,000 tons, and 
**New England, Fay ,400 tons, make 
regular sailings from BOSTON to 
the above ports and through to 


ALEXANDRIA 


EGYPT 
‘*‘NEW ENGLAND” Feb. 28, April 11 
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Send for anaraned booklet 
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Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa 
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“VANCOUVER’ Feb.21 April 4 


Full particulars and rates 
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77-81 State St., Bosten 
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E. H. LOW, 1123 Broadway, New York. J. F. 
BRADY & CO., 1013 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
kL. E, COWLES, Broadway and Chestnut St., 
St. Louis. D. TORRANCE & Co., Mont- 
real, Can. T. H. LARKE, 127 South Third 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Mutual Life Insura 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1901, $19,688,832) 
Liabilities ; . 17,397,755 
Surplus $2,293 076% , 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, | 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President and Secretary. 


New York Office, “- St. Paul Bui 


F, K. KOHLER, General Agent. 





Mutual Reserve 


Insurance Compal 


Frederick A. Burnham, President = 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « New ¥ 





STATE OF New York 


INSURANCE gy cheep ENT” 


LBANy, April 17, 190%, 
I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, ee of In 
ance, DO HEREBY CERTIFY, that the Mu 
Reserve Fund Life Association, now Mutual Reserm 
Life Insurance Company, of the City of New Yo 
has complied with all t e requirements of law to 
observed: by such corporation, on reincorpora 
and that it . authorized to transact the business 
Life Insurance as specified in the First, Subdivision @ 
Section Seventy of Article sI of the Insurance Law 
within this ee and that such business can proper 
entrusted t eS 
IN WITNESS “WHEREOP, I have hereunto 
scribed my name, and caused my Offie 
me Seal to be affixed in duplicate, at thes Cit 
{Ls. } of Seite on the day and year first abe 
~—_ written. 


FRANCIS ~ NDRICKS, = 
Superi..tende * Insurance 


Total Assets, $5,790,400< 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLAR 8 
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People of refinement who take pride in their personal 
« appearance appreciate in the bath 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Peculiarly efficient in cleansing, purifying and stimulating the 
poses, puts the skin in vigorous condition—smooth, firm, white. 
ee scientifically adapted to the 4g, ao 


c ion. .25 cents everywhere. 


S cial offer. Our booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream 
pe * sent for 5 cts. to pay postage; or for 10 cts, the same.and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept, 68 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 
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MONT PELEE 


and the Tragedy of Martinique 








PROFESSOR ANGELO HEILPRIN, F. R. G. §, 
President of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia 


By 





first complete account of the catastrophic events of the island whose misfortunes have s 

aroused the sympathies of the world, and added achapter to history as interesting as that 
of the fall of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Prof. Heilprin’s early visit to Martinique permitted hin 
to study the scene of the major disaster very soon after its happening, while his experiences on the 
still burning volcano, whose crater he was the first to visit after the tragic eighth of May, and dur 
ing the great eruption of August 30, of which he was a direct observer, were such as to make the 
narrative describing them one of thrilling interest, 

The author’s qualifications as an investigator, geologist and proenes give to the work 
stamp of scientific authority, and it can safely be said that it will remain the standard work 
the subject of which it treats for many years in the future. 

The book, in large octavo, contains three hundred and thirty-five pages in text, and there are 
nearly forty full-page plates, made up in greater part of reproductions from photographs taken by 
Prof. Heilprin himself. Many of these reveal the volcano in its climax of eruption and in rapidly 
following successive stages of activity. No such record is to be found elsewhere. 


8vo. Cloth, illustrated, $3.00 net. Postage 27 Cents 
Publishers : J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, : Phila 


C* work, almost unique in the class of exploration and scientific research, presents the 








EDUCATION 


The Gilman School 
for Girls Also Called 


Resident pupils, $1,000. The Cam School 
ARTHURS GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cam Mass. 

















HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHO 
Arehitooeure, Landscape Architecture. Chemisty, Ge 
Oey: Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medical ji 
thy Catalogue apply to J. L. Lovr, 16 University Hall, Ca 

‘ N. 8. SHALER, J 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls, Certificate admits to Smith, Yaa 
Wellesley, Wels, Mt. Holyoke. Four screit 
Basket 


Golf, , Tennis, Field Hockey. 
Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M. A., Prin., Lowell, 
New England has now the finest building # 
CoNSERVATORY ‘musicin the world. 
vantages in composition, vod J 


instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. Aft 

















G AINS Over 2,000 books of Biography, His- 
BAR tory, Travel, Science, and General 
Literature at discounts of 50 to 70 per 
IN cent. from published prices. 
Send for catalogue to 
BOOKS JOHN R. ANDERSON, 
116 Fifth Avenue, - New York 
R ik 3o Press Cutting 
ome € § Bureau 
will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up to date.’ Every newspaper and periodicai of im- 
rtance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Forms $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
_— ANTED— Educated man of business ability to 
represent us. Weekly salary, or 
definite time Guesenty with commission privile paid. 
Give a ualifications, references. DD, MEAD & 
COMPANY, New York. 
bn printed to order, only $1 per 1,000; other 
stationery cheap. Address to-day, How- 
ENVELOPES ARD Co. 516 Masonic Temple, oe 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
. ad as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single es, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 
to Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a yearextra. 
der for the change of an address should be received one 
week before aang is to take effect; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 
Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
ecepted, should send a stamped atid addressed envelo 


We cannot, howevér, in that casé, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 





Pupils received at any time. For year-book sddr® 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, foster, 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address 
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FRENCH—GERMAN—SPANISH 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered Through Our 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


The Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 


No longer unnecessary mem 


rate rules, and other waste of time over antiquated methods. It requires but a few minutes’ 
practice several times a day at 8 ery 

nal Freuch, German, or pasted. Cotlege professors all over this and other coun- 
tries, and the Press generaliy, en 


Send for testimonials, booklet and letter telling all about 
this Wth-century scientific marvel. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, - 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 





EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients a ag Twenty 
ve years’ experience ; late First Assistant Physician in Middle. 
own, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit befo: 

C. SPENCER , M.D., Easton, Pa 
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Oy EUROPE AND ORIENT 


. inex- 


celled rrengemnents. 
iid Leisure in sig 
. and Mra. H. S. Paine, 


BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY. 


Accommodates 200 gee. For terms, etc, address 
HOWE, Hamilton, ay ae 
lars, etc., at F. H. Scofield’s, 1 Madison-ave., 


IRIENT CRUISE 


$400 AND UP 


by specially chartered North German Lloyd express 8. 8. 

aiserin, 9,500 tons, Feb. 7, 65 days; shore trips, hotels, guides, 
rives included, visiting Madeira, Granada, the Alhambra, 
Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, 19 days in 
Palestine and Egypt, Naples, Rome, Nice, etc. Absolutely 
0 overcrowding ; only the main dining room to be used, 
Norway-Russia Cruise, July 2, $275 up. 


FRANK C. CLARK 


11 Broadway, > > - New York 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


he Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. CG. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
lectric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
eniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public amost Complete, Comfortable and Up-to- 
bate Hotel. 


American and European Plans. 
Take Penn R. R. cabs to Hotel. 














Combined with 


orizing or weary hours spent over verbs, declensions, elabo- 
moments to acquire a thorough mast of conversa- 


orse this perfect and natura! system of teaching languages. 


A postal will do. 


21A Park Row, New York 





A high class private sana- 
torium for the treatment 


“ INTERPINES” 
of disorders of the nervous 


system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, New York. 








MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 
Stone, Iron and Slate Construction. 


Atlantic City’s newest and most modern hotel. 
equipped especially for Winter trade. 
water in all baths. Telephones in rooms. 
with private service ; Valet and Ladies’ Hairdresser service, 


Built and 
Hot and cold sea 
Special suites 


Weekly high-grade musicals. Golf privileges. Booklet. 
JOSIAH WHITE & SONS. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York .. . 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.00 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 





The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors, 
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THE ANSONIA, Broadway, 73d to 74th Street 


The largest and most original 
Apartment Hotel in the World 





SLAWSON & HOBBS, Agents 


284 Golumbus Avenue, New York 








NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 
By way of 


Hartford and Willimantic, 
Spri eld and Worcester, 


*New London and Providence, 
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*Daily, including Sunday. Stops at 125th St. 


tt¥ive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York and Bos- 


ton, $7, including parlor car seat. 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same route. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 


As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyondal 
other natural or other artificial mineral wales 
both delicious and refreshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER, 
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Operator 


agree in praise of the 


Remington 
TYPEWRITER 


To the Employer it means more 
and better work. 


To the Operator it means quicker 
and easier work. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


327 BROADWAY NEw York. 








onuments. 


Original and individ- 
ual designs submitted 
to any limit of expense 
for erection in any part 
of the United States or 
Canada. 

It costs no more to 

4 have an artistic design 

wer, +2 than a stock, common- 
place one. 

For work contem- 
=3@ plated this season, de- 
We, cision should be made 

~ promptly in advance 

% of the new grass and 
flowers. 

8 Send for photographs 
and estimates, also il- 
lustrated hand book. 


59 Carmine St., NEW YORK. 


That very old proverb 
about reaching the 
heart of a man is best 
exemplified with 


NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 


A Fairy Sandwich with an 
upper and lower crust of 
indescribable delicacy, 
separated with a creamy 
flavoring of 
Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry, 
Raspberry, or Mint. 
Ask for your favorite flavor. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
— —— er 
































Q. S. S. Co. 


For the Winter 


1o BERMUDA 


Reached in forty-eight hours from New York, by the ele- 
gant steamers of the Quebec 8. 8.Co. No frost, no malaria. 
Headquarters for British North Atlantic Navy and Army. 
Cable communication. Equable climate ; about 70 degrees 
in December. For illustrated pamphlet in coiors apply to 
A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, New 
York, or A. Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, or THOS. COOK 
& SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
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“One Cent Buys 
the Best” 


Do you realize that since the 
change of price to 


ONE CENT 


The Mail 
and Express 


is even a better paper than ever 
before ? 

Its circulation has doubled 
in two weeks ! 


A Great Medium 
Growing Greater 











Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, will send 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. 


nf 


Dept. E., 57 Prince St., NEW YORK 
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You need expect 
only poor laun- 
dering with poor 
soap, but you will 
find dainty arti- 
cles that have been 
washed with Ivory 
Soap restored 
to their original 
freshness with 
unchanged colors. 
Nothing that will 
stand the appli- 
cation of water 
will be injured by 
Ivory Soap. 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


Merchants’ 
Trust Gompan 


320 Broadway, NEW YORK 


At the close of business, December 33, / 
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New York City Bonds 
Other Stocks and Bonds 


Cash on Hand and in Banks......... 
Accrued Interest Receivable 


Undivided Profits 
Accrued Interest Payable 


EDWIN LANGDON, - - 

JAMES E, REYNOLDS, Vice-Presides! 
JOHN B. GRANT, - - Sec’y-Trea 
FRED. P. DAVIS, - Ass’t Sec’y-Tres 
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Congress has passed, 
and the President has 
signed, a bill removing 
the duties from all kinds of coat for one 
year. This bill does not change the tariff 
law by putting both anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal on the free list, but provides 
that for twelve months to come there 
shall be a rebate of the duties imposed on 
coal brought into the country. It is true, 
however, that by an amendment attached 
in the Senate, and promptly accepted by 
the House, the law is not hereafter to be 
so construed as to require the payment 
of any duty on anthracite. The bill, as 
reported from the Ways and Means 
Committee, was passed in the House on 
the 14th, under a special rule which lim- 
ited debate to one hour and barred 
amendments. In the brief debate, Re- 
publicans explained that this was emer- 
gency legislation, asserting that the effect 
of it would be merely sentimental, because 
in their opinion it would not increase im- 
ports of coal. “I do not believe,” said 
Mr. Dalzell, “ that anything now can stop 
the greed and avarice of the cormorants 
who are taking advantage of an already 
oppressed people, but this will satisfy 
public sentiment.” Democrats said that 
action had been deferred too long, and 
that the Government should have pro- 
ceeded against the Anthracite Trust 
months ago. The vote was 258 to 6, 
those in the negative being Republicans 
from Washington, Wyoming and West 
Virginia, with one from each party in 
Pennsylvania. In the Senate the House 
bill (with the amendment noted above) 
was passed without debate or objection. 
The President’s signature was attached 
on the 15th at 1.15 P. M., the time being 
carefully recorded because of the effect 


Coal Duties Off 
for a Year 


upon the free admission of several car- 
goes expected to arrive on that day.—An 
investigation of the coal situation by the 
Committee on Merchant Marine was au- 
thorized in the House; and Mr. Jenkins, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, in- 
troduced the following remarkable reso- 
lution : 


“That the Committee on the Judiciary be 
and is hereby directed to investigate and re- 
port to this House with all convenient speed 
the opinion of that Committee as to the power 
of Congress to declare that a necessity has 
arisen for taking possession of all coal, coal 
beds, and coal mines in the United States, and 
all lines of transportation, agencies, instru- 
ments, and vehicles of commerce necessary 
for the transportation of coal; and that if, in 
the opinion of that committee, the power ex- 
ists, and a necessity for the exercise of such 
power has arisen, that committee forthwith 
report to this House a bill declaring the neces- 
sity, providing fully and in detail the occa- 
sions, modes, conditions, and agencies for said 
appropriation that will fully and completely 
exhaust the power of Congress in that regard.” 


Chairman Jenkins says he believes Con- 
gress has the power, and that it should 
be exercised at once. It is said that near- 
ly all the members of the committee dis- 
agree with him on this point. Mr. Mor- 
gan and other Senators assert that the 
Federal Government has no Constitution- 
al power to take the mines and railroads. 
—Before the passage of the coal bill there 
had been sharp debate in the Senate on 
the same question. Mr. Dolliver, of 
Iowa, had severely criticised the Senate 
for declining even to consider the Kas- 
son reciprocity treaties, which had been 
negotiated by authority of law. Speaking 
as an associate of the late Mr. Dingley in 
the Ways and Means Committee, he as- 
serted that he knew it to be true that the 
171 
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latter had favored the raising of tariff du- 
ties “ for the express purpose of trading 
them down.” He resented the denials of 
other Senators who assumed that there 
was something infamous in making du- 
ties high in order that they might be re- 
duced by reciprocity treaties. “I be- 
lieve,” said he, “ that more violence has 
been done to the protective system here 
in the Senate by the stolid, uncommuni- 
cative refusal to take action on these trea- 
ties than by all the noise made on the 
other side of the chamber on account of 
coal, and all the other extortions of the 
protective system.” It was a reproach to 
the nation that none of Mr. Blaine’s trea- 
ties remained in force, and that Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s last public expression had been 
ignored. In his opinion, the whole fu- 
ture of the protective system in the 
United States depended upon the wis- 
dom with which Congress should re- 
spond “to the aspirations voiced in the 
last utterance of McKinley.” Senator 
Aldrich replied, denying that Mr. Ding- 
ley or the committees had ever put du- 
ties up with the purpose of having them 
reduced by reciprocity. He also attacked 
the Kasson treaties, and remarked that it 
had not been intended that the manufac- 
turing and industrial interests of the 
country were “to be entirely sacrificed 
to the greed of the agricultural interests 
of the West.”—Mr. Tillman made a long 
and characteristic speech, attacking the 
Department of Justice, saying that the 
people could fairly call Mr. Knox a mur- 
derer, and asserting that the Government 
and most of the newspapers were in sym- 
pathy with monopolies forbidden by law. 


& 


Those who profess 
to represent the peo- 
ple of Indianola 
with respect to the closing of the post 
office in that place do not agree in their 
statements. Senator McLaurin says that 
the residents of the town would accept 
Mrs. Cox (the negro who resigned) as 
postmaster rather than have the office 
closed for an indefinite time. But Mr. 
P. C. Chapman, chosen by those resi- 
dents as their spokesman, says to the 
public that neither Mrs. Cox nor any 
other negro will be permitted to act as 
postmaster, and that protection is guar- 


Politics and 
Washington Topics 


anteed to her in Indianola orily as a citi- 
zen and not if she insists upon holding 
office. The Sheriff of the county has 
published a letter in which he applies vul- 
gar and insulting epithets to President 
Roosevelt. The post office remains 
closed.—Resolutions denouncing the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Crum (a negro) to be 
Collector of Customs at Charleston have 
been passed by unanimous vote in the 
South Carolina and Georgia Legisla- 
tures.—At the direction of the President, 
Mr. William H. Lewis, a negro who was 
graduated at Amherst and the Harvard 
Law School, and is known as a promi- 
nent football player and coach, has been 
appointed Assistant District Attorney at 
Boston.—It is reported that the white 
Republicans of Alabama will soon hold 
another convention to recall their expres- 
sion of support for the nomination of 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1904, and to substitute 
for it a declaration in favor of Senator 
Hanna.—The President of the Industrial 
Council of Ex-Slaves has brought to the 
attention of Mr. Roosevelt a project for 
giving pensions to all who formerly were 
slaves, and in published interviews he 
talks of using the negro vote in the 
North to procure favorable consideration 
of this project by the Republican party. 
—Mr. Reed Smoot, of Utah, declined 
either to resign the office of Apostle of 
the Mormon Church or to withdraw from 
the canvass for the Senatorship. The Re- 
publicans have nominated him by accla- 
mation. There are 50 of them (42 being 
Mormons), and it is expected that he will 
be elected by the votes of at least 50 of 
the 63 members of the General Assem- 
bly. He is 41 years old, and for fourteen 
years has been one of the twelve Apos- 
tles of the Church.—Senators Gallinger, 
Spooner and O. H. Platt have been re- 
nominated, and Mr. Albert J. Hopkins 
has been nominated to succeed Senator 
Mason, of Illinois. Mr. Spooner was 
nominated unanimously in the caucus, 
and his nomination for the Presidency 
in 1908 was suggested not only at that 
meeting but also by the Wisconsin Sena- 
ate’s chaplain in his prayer on the fol- 
lowing morning.—The 21 Democratic 
members of the Delaware Legislature 
have in a public address offered to joi 
the Republican opponents of Mr. Ad 
dicks in electing two Senators, giving the 
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Republicans the long term and taking the 
short one for a Democrat. Their pur- 
pose is, they say, to prevent the further 
corruption of elections in the State, and 
to procure the repeal of the voters’ as- 
sistant law, “a diabolical and monstrous 
instrument of corruption.” This offer 
holds good only until the 21st inst —Gov- 
ernor Taft having declined the office, the 
President has asked Judge William R. 
Day, of Ohio (formerly Secretary of 
State and chairman of the Peace Com- 
mission), to accept the seat in the Su- 
preme Court soon to be left vacant by 
the retirement of Justice Shiras. It is 
recalled that Judge Day opposed the ac- 
quisition of the Philippines.—In the pro- 
ceedings for the disbarment of Arthur 
J. Shores, chief counsel for the Amal- 
gamated Copper Company, in Montana, 
Judge E. W. Harney testified that 
Charles Clark, son of Senator W. A. 
Clark, offered him $250,000 if he would 
say in an affidavit that F. A. Heinze had 
bribed him to make a decision in his 
favor in the Minnie Healy mine case. 
This was corroborated by Jesse B. Roote 
(formerly attorney for Senator Clark), 
who testified that the offer was made in 
his presence and in Shores’s room.—In 
the Senate the General Staff bill, passed 
by the House, has been favorably re- 
ported. The House has passed, with 
modifications, the Senate’s bill for a De- 
partment of Commerce by a vote of 137 
to 40. There will be no legislation con- 
cerning the army canteen at the present 
session—Upon a recount of the votes 
cast at the recent election in Haverhill, 
Mass., the courts have given the office of 
Mayor to P. B. Flanders, the Socialist 
candidate. 
& 

The treaty of reciprocity 
with Cuba was reported by 
the Senate committee, last 
week, and at the beginning of the present 
week the Republican leaders were confi- 
dent that it would be ratified. It should 
be noticed that the amendments adopted 
by the committee virtually declare that 
none of the other pending treaties of reci- 
procity shall be ratified. One amend- 
ment provides that during the life of the 
treaty (five years) no sugar shall be im- 
ported from Cuba at a duty lower than 
the proposed rate—z2o per cent. less than 
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the present tariff. Another provides that 
no sugar shall during the same period be 
imported from any other country at a 
duty less than the present Dingley rate. 
This is aimed at the pending reciprocity 
treaties with Jamaica, Barbados and 
British Guiana, in which a slight reduc- 
tion of our duties on sugar is made; and 
it was designed to quiet the opposition 
of the California Senators, who object to 
these treaties chiefly on account of their 
slight reductions of our duties on fruit. 
A treaty promise that our full sugar duty 
shall be imposed for five years (while not 
necessarily preventing a reduction of the 
duty by legislation hereafter) clearly pre- 
vents the ratification by the present Sen- 
ate of any other reciprocity treaty of 
which reduction of the sugar duty is an 
essential part. The support of several 
Republicans is said to have been procured 
only upon condition that the other trea- 
ties should be killed. The third amend- 
ment increases to 40 per cent. the reduc- 
tion of the Cuban duty on American cat- 
tle. It was reported that a majority of 
the Democrats would vote against ratifi- 
cation, mainly for the reason, as stated by 
Senator Bacon, that the treaty provided 
for a discriminating reduction of the tar- 
iff, the industries affected being those of 
the Southern States, while the Repub- 
licans had refused to accept the Kasson 
treaties, which affect the industries of the 
North.—It appears that the manifesto 
recently published in Cuba, to the effect 
that the insurgent soldiers would occupy 
all the cities in March, if their pay were 
not received by that time, was an anony- 
mous one. General Gomez and other in- 
surgent commanders say that they are 
satisfied with the Government’s attitude 
toward this question. The old General is 
revising the lists of those entitled to re- 
ceive pay. 
pay * 
The Coal ‘At the hearing before the An- 
Supply thracite Commission, the 
companies have sought to 
show that production has been reduced 
since the union obtained control of the 
miners, owing to union rules for restric- 
tion of output. These rules relate to the 
number of cars a miner is permitted to 
fillin a day. There was testimony to the 
effect that local union officers had said 
that the union had undertaken to restrict 
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the output. In support of the operators’ 
allegations that there had been much 
more insubordination and many strikes 
for petty causes since the establishment 
of the union, many witnesses were ex- 
amined. At the close of last week Mr. 
Mitchell addressed the Commission brief- 
ly, asserting that the non-union wit- 
nesses had been brought forward and 
paid by the companies, and urging that 
the companies should now give work to 
the 3,000 idle union men who had not 
been restored to their former places.— 
The Upper Mississippi Valley, as well as 
the northeastern seaboard, is suffering 
for lack of coal. In Chicago eleven 
deaths due to this shortage have been re- 
ported, and a grand jury has indicted a 
large number of mine owners, whole- 
salers and retailers who are said to have 
conspired to control supply and exact 
very high prices. In Ohio, the Attorney- 
General demands that the charters of sev- 
eral corporations be annulled because of 
their combination agreement as to coal. 
It is shown that miles of loaded coal cars 
are on the tracks near New York City, 


but the companies say they are doing all 
they can to unload and distribute it. 


& 


Lieut.-Gov. James H. 
Tillman, of South 
Carolina, was walk- 
ing with several friends near the Capi- 
tol, in Columbia, on Thursday last, 
immediately after the adjournment of 
the State Senate, when the party met 
Mr. N. G. Gonzales, the editor of the Co- 
lumbia State. Mr. Tillman stepped 
away from his companions, drew a re- 
volver and shot Gonzales through the 
body. There were no words before the 
shooting, but Tillman said a moment la- 
ter, “I take you at your word,” while 
Gonzales, who was unarmed, cried out as 
he staggered against a door post, “ Shoot 
again, you coward!” The latter’s wound 
was fatal, and he died on Monday after- 
noon. Tillman is a nephew of the Sen- 
ator of the same name. It will be re- 


Lieut.-Gov. Tillman 
Shoots an Editor 


membered that after the Senator’s brutal 


assault upon his colleague, Mr. McLaur- 
in, the President withdrew the invitation 
in which he had been asked to attend the 
dinner given to Prince Henry. Where- 
upon the nephew asked the President to 
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withdraw his acceptance of an invitation 
to present a sword to Major Micah Jen- 
kins. This action was not approved by 
the Major’s friends, who bought an- 
other sword, which the President pre- 
sented to him in Charleston. For his 
course in this affair, Tillman was sharp- 
ly attacked in the State by Gonzales, a 
well known and prominent - journalist 
who served in Cuba on the staff of Gomez 
and is the nephew of Congressman EI- 
liot. During the recent primary election 
campaign, Gonzales continued the at- 
tacks, calling Tillman a blackguard anda 
liar. Tillman was unsuccessful at the 
primaries. 
ad 

Governor Taft decided last 
week that he would decline 
the offered place in the Su- 
preme Court, because it seemed to be his 
duty to remain in the Philippines. He 
has been deeply impressed by the appeals 
of the Filipino people and by their ex- 
pressions of confidence and respect. The 
most recent public manifestation of their 
regard for him was a procession, in the 
streets of Manila, of 6,000 persons who 
made their way to the palace and begged 
him to stay. In all the streets there were 
placards bearing the words, “ We Want 
Taft,” in English, Spanish and Tagalog. 
He has instructed the provincial Govern- 
ors concerning their attitude toward dis- 
putes over church property, saying that 
the rights of the parties must be deter- 
mined by the courts alone. This refers 
to the seizure of church property by the 
Independent Catholics, whom the local 
authorities are inclined to favor.—Gen. 
Leonard Wood has applied for service in 
the Philippines. He will start for Ma- 
nila in April, and will probably assume 
command upon the retirement of General 
Davis.—The report of Senators Mitch- 
ell, Foster and Burton, who visited Ha- 
waii as a committee of inquiry, recom- 
mends that the leper colony on the island 
of Molokai be placed under the control 
of the Marine Hospital Service, and that 
a retreat for all lepers in the United 
States be maintained there. Two of these 
Senators oppose the introduction of Chi- 
nese labor; Mr. Burton is in favor of it, 
saying that no other satisfactory labor 
can be obtained by the sugar planters 
The Government is said to be so centrak 
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ized that it differs little in form from the 
monarchy that preceded it. Referring 
to the recent “ perfect saturnalia of de- 
falcations in public offices,” the commit- 
tee points out that the law requires bonds 
from no public officer except the tax col- 
lector, that the sum in his case is only 
$10,000, and that the present collector 
has given bonds for only $2,000, altho 
he sometimes has $600,000 of the public 
funds in his hands. Queen Liliuokalani’s 
claim with respect to the crown lands 
must be confined, it is stated, to her offi- 
cial interest in the rental since her de- 
thronement, which does not exceed $432,- 
ooo. The committee thinks it would be 
an act of justice and wisdom to consider 
this claim and make some reasonable pro- 
vision for her. 
& 

The developments of the 
Venezuela week in the Venezuelan situa- 

tion include the attempt of 
President Castro to nullify the effects 
of the Allies’ sea blockade by opening up 
the Colombian frontier to commerce and 
the shelling of Fort San Carlos by the 
German gunboat “ Panther.” President 
Castro’s shrewd decree will permit coffee 
and other goods to be transferred across 
the frontier via the Catatumbo and Zulia 
rivers, which flow into the Lake of Mara- 
caibo. The reason for the shelling of 
Fort San Carlos, which commands the 
entrance to the Bay of Maracaibo, on 
which the city of Maracaibo lies, at a dis- 
tance of 22 miles, is hard to understand. 
On Saturday the “ Panther” steamed 
along the coast and turned into the chan- 
nel which the Fort guards, and then, 
when within range of the battery, opened 
fire without any warning. The com- 
mander of the Fort, much to the surprise 
of the Germans, replied with four mod- 
ern guns, and after the fight had con- 
tinued for an hour two explosions oc- 
curred on the German boat, which then 
turned about and went slowly seaward. 
It is said that orders to make this attack 
had been received from Berlin, as was 
proven by a letter which came into Presi- 
dent Castro’s possession, and it was in- 
tended to make the attack before the ar- 
rival of Minister Bowen in the United 
States. Minister Bowen arrived in 
Charleston on Monday with plenary 
powers from Venezuela to settle the dis- 
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pute. Of course, it is not known yet 
whether he can adjust the matter or 
whether it will have to be referred to the 
Hague Court. It is reported, however, 
on good authority that Germany will 
make many concessions rather than have 
her claims submitted to a foreign court. 
Germany has from the very beginning 
been the chief obstacle among all the 
great nations to the Hague idea. 


& 


At a special general meet- 
a ing of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Serv- 
ants in England there was a discussion of 
the recent Taff Vale decision. In his ad- 
dress the President said that they had 
hoped for a decision more favorable to 
their organization, but the delegates 
should not allow the result of the legal 
proceedings to hinder them in their ef- 
forts to improve the conditions of rail- 
way men. The principal speech, how- 
ever, in connection with the case was that 
made by the Secretary, Mr. Richard Bell, 
who was held directly responsible by the 
courts for the damages done to the rail- 
way. Mr. Bell said that the verdict of 
the jury was based largely upon the sum- 
ming up of Mr. Justice Wills. The posi- 
tion of this and every other trade union 
in the country was now admitted very se- 
rious. He himself had from the first 
been opposed to the strike, altho he was 
now made guilty of conspiracy by the 
courts. The Society, he thought, was too 
lax in selecting representatives, and he 
had not been properly supported in his 
position. In a monthly circular to the 
Northumberland Miners’ Association, 
Mr. Thomas Burt, M. P., discusses the 
statistics of the trade unions to the end of 
1901. In regard to membership, the most 
notable fact he found was the small in- 
crease during 1901, which he ascribed to 
the falling off in trade. Speaking of the 
Taff Vale decision, he said that whatever 
provocation the strikers may have had, 
they certainly acted irrationally and ille- 
gally. The essential questions involved 
in the Taff Vale verdict were, he said, 
two: (1) How far is a trade union to be 
regarded as a corporation suable at law 
and liable in damages for the acts of its 
agents? (2) Is picketing, as heretofore 
practiced, legal? In both these matters a 
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revolutionary change had taken place. It 
was the old view that trade unions could 
not sue or be stied as corporations in the 
law courts, and that a strike being legal, 
picketing was also legal provided it was 
not carried beyond peaceful persuasion. 
Now picketing is declared to be illegal 
unless rigidly confined to getting or giv- 
ing information. He thought, however, 
that the new interpretation of the law 
would not tend to make strikes fewer or 
smaller in extent. 


One of the most inter- 
esting features of the 
great Durbar at Delhi 
was the exhibition of Indian arts, which 
was opened by Lord Curzon in the pres- 
ence of many native princes and a large 
assemblage of the general public. One 
sentence in Lord Curzon’s speech has 
created no little sensation since reported 
in England, and all his remarks show a 
keen appreciation of the situation of the 
arts in India. He said that it was his in- 
tention in the exhibition to do something 
toward resuscitating the threatened 


The Handicrafts 
in India 


handicrafts of India and if possible to 
arrest the process of decay. To this end 


he had appointed Dr. Watt to travel over 
the land and investigate the present con- 
dition of the arts. Three conditions were 
laid down for the exhibition: First, that 
the exhibition should be purely one of 
arts; second, that it should contain noth- 
ing European, but only work showing 
the ideas, the traditions and the beliefs 
of the people of India; third, that it 
should contain only the best—namely, 
everything rare and beautiful in Indian 
art. In connection with the display of 
modern products there was a loan col- 
lection designed to show what changes 
had occurred in the Indian handicrafts. 
Many of the objects in this collection 
were lent by Indian chiefs and connois- 
seurs and others had come all the way 
from the South Kensington Museum in 
London. Lord Curzon said that so far 
as the decline of Indian arts represented 
the ascendency of commercialism, the su- 
periority of steam power over hand pow- 
er and the triumph of the test of utility 
over that of taste, he had not much hope. 
Nothing could stop this process. He 
said, also, that if the arts of India were 
to remain in any sense vital they must 
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be fostered by native purchasers and not 
by globe trotters or curio hunters. The 
sentence in his speech which particularly 
incensed the British manufacturers was 
his declaration that no improvement in 
the situation was possible so long as the 
Indian chiefs and people of culture pre- 
ferred to fill their palaces with “ flaming 
Brussels carpets, Tottenham-court-road 
furniture, cheap Italian mosaics, French 
oleographs, Austrian lusters, German tis- 
sues and cheap brocades.” He said that 
he would like to see a movement spring 
up among the Indian chiefs and nobility 
for the expurgation or at any rate the 
purification of modern taste and for a 
reversion to the old-fashioned but ex- 
quisite styles and patterns of their own 
country. Some day this change in senti- 
ment would undoubtedly come, but it 
might then be too late. 
& 


January 13th the Prussian 
Diet was reopened and Chan- 
cellor von Bulow read the speech from 
the throne. The speech was not, on the 
whole, a hopeful one so far as finances 
are concerned. The account for 1gor, he 
said, closed with a deficit of $9,375,000 
and it was hardly probable that the ac- 
count for 1902 would be more satisfac- 
tory. For the coming year a consider- 
able loan would have to be raised in or- 
der to make the revenue and ~xpenditure 
balance. The budget shows now a deficit 
for 1903 of $18,175,000, which must be 
covered by the proposed loan. The rev- 
enue is estimated at something above 
$650,000,000 and the ordinary expendi- 
tures at $629,000,000 and the extrordi- 
nary expenditures at $39,000,000. This 
financial condition was explained by 
Minister von Rheinbaben as due to com- 
mercial depression. Thus, the railroad 
receipts for the year had fallen off $17,- 
000,000, agriculture was in a bad way 
and manufacturing industries were not 
prospering. He mentioned America as 
the greatest source of danger to Ger- 
many. The Reichstag resumed its ses- 
sion on the same day as the Prussian 
Diet. The Government intends to intro- 
duce two new measures, one for the 
limitation of child labor and the other for 
establishing mercantile courts for arbi- 
tration between employers and em- 
ployees. Mest of the time, however, will 
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be devoted to the budget. Almost im- 
mediately a discussion arose in regard to 
Baron von Heyl zu Herrnsheim’s resolu- 
tion asking the Government to denounce 
the most favored nation treaties, which 
was directed against the United States 
and Argentina. All parties had a share 
in the debate, which was warm, if not 
long. American tariff and the manner 
in which America had acted up to the 
treaty of 1828 between this country and 
Prussia were considered at some length. 
January 16th, by a vote of 141 to 67, the 
Reichstag adopted the substitute for 
Herrnsheim’s resolution, the new form 
of the measure requesting the Govern- 
ment to denounce treaties with countries 
where experience has shown that the 
most favored nation clause was injurious 
to Germany’s interest. As this resolu- 
tion has no compelling power over the 
Government it may be entirely disre- 
garded. For some time the Prussian 
Government has been making an investi- 
gation into the charges against the police 
of mistreatment of various people. One 
of these charges taken up by the press 
generally referred to the treatment of a 
journalist who, on being convicted of po- 
litical offense, was borne through the city 
streets like a common criminal. The 
Prussian Ministry of the Interior has 
sent a circular to the police authorities 
throughout the kingdom in which the 
charges against the police are admitted 
and warning is given to the officers to 
see that such offenses do not continue to 
occur. A recent German publication 
throws considerable light on the spirit 
which is supposed to act throughout the 
army. This is a paper by Major von 
Estorft, who is prominent in the Bureau 
of Military Education: 

“It is the duty of every soldier to take a 
bold stand against everything that is in any 
way inimical to his country and his King. If 
he hears remarks made derogatory to his 
Kaiser or the army he has to forbid these in 
his presence, and then to report the speaker 
to the chief of his company, so that the mouth 
of such a man can be stopped. Thus 
at an adjoining table some one is abusing the 
Kaiser and the officers; the soldier does his 
utmost to stop this, then goes for a policeman 
and reports the matter. In the afternoon he 
falls on the slippery stairs, breaks his leg, and 
is taken to the hospital, where he finds a 
comrade deliberately preventing a wound on his 
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hand from healing, so that he may delay his 
return to service as long as possible. Our 
soldier reads him a lesson on the iniquity of 
the self-infliction of wounds, and reports the 


case. 


& 


The Russian budget for 1903 
shows a condition of affairs in 
that country better than might be ex- 
pected. The revenue is estimated at 
$948,516,339, and the ordinary expend- 
iture at $940,202,614, leaving a surplus 
of more than eight millions. The extra- 
ordinary expenditure, which amounts to 
$95,631,121, is to be covered by the ordi- 
nary surplus and by the Treasury re- 
serve. Prominent among the sources of 
extraordinary expenditures are the Si- 
berian Railway,consuming over $10,000,- 
000, and the building of other railways, at 
a cost of over $72,000,000. M. de Witte, 
Minister of Finance, declares that this 
year for the first time in many the eco- 
nomic conditions in the country display 
certain evidences of change for the bet- 
ter. Thus the exports in 1902 exceeded 
the imports by $150,000,00, and in this 
way a considerable increase in the stock 
of gold had come about. Certain 
branches of industry, however, were, he 
was compelled to admit, not flourishing ; 
there was a marked decline in the output 
of pig iron, and the prices of metals gen- 
erally had gone down. In reply to the 
demands made on the Government to di- 
minish the cost of the army, he said: 


“From an economic and a humanitarian 
point of view it is much to be regretted 
that mankind is not yet imbued with 
the high ideals of universal peace. It must 
be acknowledged that we are in the grip of 
an iron law, which decrees that the require- 
ments of culture may be satisfied only from 
what remains after the expenditures for the 
defense of the country.” 


Russia 


Many things recently, notably the con- 
trast in the attitude of the two Ministers 
toward the agricultural committees, have 
indicated a sharp rivalry between M. de 
Witte, Minister of Finance, and M. 
Plehwe, Minister of the Interior. The 
former, by reason of the importance of 
his office and his own strength of charac- 
ter, has come to be virtually chancellor of 
the Ministry. Thus he keeps his own 
representatives abroad, sends his own 
agents to Persia and elsewhere, and has 
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generally the preponderating voice in 
Government measures. M. Plehwe, the 
new Minister of the Interior, is, however, 
a man of ambitious temper and has evi- 
dently set himself the task of dividing 
the power with his rival. The transfer 
of the authority to inspect factories from 
the control of the Ministry of Finance to 
the Ministry of the Interior would indi- 
cate that his efforts promise to be success- 
ful. 

& 

According to a re- 
view of the situa- 
tion by the Record- 
ing Secretary of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Christian and General Knowl- 
edge among the Chinese at Shanghai, the 
boasted educational reform in China has 
been of no result. From the report of 
Mr. Walshe, the Secretary, it seems that 
the Emperor and the Empress Dowager 
were sincere in undertaking the reforms 
which were explained at the time in THE 
INDEPENDENT, but they have been unable 
to make headway against the national 
prejudices of the people. In his edict the 
Emperor decreed that universities should 
be established in each province, colleges 
in each prefecture and schools in each 
district. The Chinese language, how- 
ever, makes no distinction between singu- 
lar and plural forms, and the local offi- 
cials took for granted that one university 
in each province, one college in each pre- 
fecture and one school in each district 
would satisfy the requirements of the 
edict. As some of the smallest districts 
contain no less than 50,000 scholars, the 
provision for them is, of course, utterly 
inadequate. Nor was any adequate pro- 
vision made for the financial maintenance 
of these institutions, with the result that 
six months after the date of the edict the 
Emperor complained that little or no at- 
tention had been paid to his commands. 
In many cases the officials tried to evade 
these charges by giving new names to al- 
ready existing Chinese institutions, call- 
ing them “Chinese and Western Halls 
of Learning,” and by employing a very 
small number of unqualified natives to 
give instruction in English, French and 
Science. As an instance of the manner 
in which the schools were conducted, 
Mr. Walshe mentions the Su-Chau pro- 
vincial college where the principal an- 
nounced that he could not permit the use 
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of such terms as “ the five continents, 
“the globe,” “international law,” etc., 
the inference being that such terms are 
contrary to the ancient belief that the 
universe consists of China, that no other 
country can be regarded as a continent, 
and that it is impossible for barbarians to 
have equal relations with China. In 
Shan-Tung a Protestant missionary was 
invited to act as principal of the new uni- 
versity in the capitol. He discovered that 
among the regulations drawn up by the 
Governor was one directing all scholars 
to worship the tablet of Confucius on the 
first and fifteenth of each month. 
a 

The Novoe Vremya, of 
St. Petersburg, gives a 
list of the reforms 
which Russia and Austria propose to in- 
stitute in Macedonia, the joint action be- 
ing a result apparently of Lamsdorff’s 
visit to Vienna. These two countries 
propose that Turkey shall take control of 
the collection of taxes in Macedonia and 
of the payment of troops and officials. 
Control of the Gendarmerie is to be in the 
hands of officers selected from among the 
subjects of Belgium, Holland and Switz- 
erland. The general administration of 
Macedonia should be intrusted to a per- 
son of high authority not hampered by 
Turkey and as far as possible independ- 
ent of Constantinople. Whether Turkey 
will accede to such proposals is uncer- 
tain. Meanwhile there is pretty good in- 
formation to the effect that chiefs of the 
Macedonian revolutionary movement in 
Bulgaria have decided to begin an insur- 
rection on the first day of April. Gen- 
eral Michaikowsky, President of the 
Macedonian Central Committee, has been 
visiting Vienna, Paris and London, and 
now reports to representatives of the 
Macedonian provincial organizations 
that the Macedonians must first strike 
for their own independence, and then, 
after that, have recourse to diplomacy. 
The Macedonian committee declares that 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria is not in 
position to check their movement. There 
are 600 Macedonians among the officers 
of the Bulgarian army, and at least 100, 
000 emigrants in Bulgaria. Turkish 
troops to the number of 115,000, how- 
ever, are so placed that they can cross 
the border at short notice and attack any 
Macedonian points in revolution. 


The Macedonian 
Uprising 
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Mendel’s Law: A Newly Discovered Contribu- 


tion to the Discussion of Heredity 
By L. H. Bailey 


[Professor Bailey, who holds the chair of Horticulture in Cornell University, is the author of 
numerous books and pamphlets on horticultural and agricultural subjects and editor of the elaborate 


“Encyclopedia of Horticulture.” 
cialties.—ED1TOR. } 


OUR persons—a Dutchman, two 
Germans and an Englishman— 
have recently and apparently inde- 

pendently discovered a piece of work on 
heredity that is of the very first impor- 
tance. This work was performed more 
than a generation ago by an Austrian 
abbot, Gregor Mendel. An account of it 
was recorded in 1865 in the publication of 
a local society of Briinn in Austria. A 
German writer on hybridization in plants 
quoted from the work in 1880, but did 
not catch the drift of the discoveries. 
This German, in turn, was quoted by an 
American in 1892. De Vries, a Dutch 
investigator, saw the American reference 
and looked up the original paper. He 
saw that the paper was a distinct contri- 
bution to science and that it confirmed 
experimental results that he himself had 
made. In 1900 De Vries brought the re- 
markable contents of the paper to public 
notice, and he was soon followed by Cor- 
rens and Tschermak of Germany and 
Bateson of England. This paper of Men- 
del’s, together with a shorter one that ap- 
peared in 1869, is now published in Eng- 
lish. The papers are technical, but they 
are of prime importance because of their 
novel discussion of hybridization and 
heredity, as well as for the perfectness 
of the experiments that they describe and 
the candor and straightforwardness of 
their literary presentation. It seems al- 
most incredible that they should have 
been overlooked so long and that no one 
in all the intervening time should have 
published similar results. 

The gist of Mendel’s work is this: He 
found that hybrid offspring behave in a 
definite way, each parental “ character ” 
(that is, each mark or attribute) reap- 
pearing in definite numerical ratio; he 
considered that each character remains 
pure in the hybrid offspring, and that 
true intermediates do not occur. The 


He is unquestionably one of the ablest living authorities on his spe- 


numerical relation in which the charac- 
ters reappear is Mendel’s “law;” the 
doctrine that the attributes of parents 
separate and remain pure in the sex-cells 
of their hybrids is his “principle of 
heredity.” His results cut across many 
of our accepted ideas, even at this late 
date. How far they apply in the plant 
and animal kingdoms is not yet definite- 
ly known, nor is it possible yet to 
prophesy How fundamental they are. 
But they are now beginning to arouse 
more discussion among biologists than 
any other subject of organic evolution. 
Mendel’s work was wholly with plants, 
chiefly with the common garden pea; but 
it has already been found, notably by 
Bateson and Saunders, that some animals 
obey similar laws. 

One of the most significant points con- 
nected with Mendel’s work is the great 
pains he took to select plants for his ex-- 
periments. He believed that hybridism 
is a complex and intricate subject, and 
that, if we are ever to discover laws, we 
must begin with the simplest and least 
complicated problems. He was aware of 
the general belief that the most diverse 
and contradictory results are likely to 
follow any hybridization. He conceived - 
that some of this diversity may be due to 
instability of parents rather than to the 
proper results of hybridizing. He also 
saw that he must exclude all crossing in 
the progeny. Furthermore, the progeny 
must be numerous, for, since incidental 
and aberrant variations may arise in the 
plants, it is only by a study of averages 
of large numbers that the true effects of 
the hybridizing are to be discovered. 
Moreover, the study must be more exact 
than a mere contrasting and comparing 
of plants; character (that is, attribute) 
must be compared with character. 

The garden pea seemed to fulfil all the 
requirements. Mendel chose well marked 
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horticultural races or varieties. These he 
grew two years before the experiment 
proper was begun in order to determine 
their stability or trueness to type. When 
the experiments were finally begun he 
used only normal plants as parents, 
throwing out such as were weak and 
aberrant. Peas are self-fertile. It is to 
be expected that under such conditions 
the hybrid offspring would show uni- 
formity of action, and they did. 

In order to study the behavior of the 
hybrids it was necessarv to choose cer- 
tain prominent marks or characters for 
comparison. Seven of these characters 
were selected for observation. These 
marks pertain to seed, fruit, position of 
flowers and length of stem, and they may 
be assumed to be representative of all 
other characters in the plant. These 


characters were paired (practically op- 
posites) as long-stem vs. . short-stem, 
round-seed vs. angular-seed, inflated-pod 
vs. constricted-pod. They were “con- 
stant ” and “ differentiating.” Of course 
every parent plant possessed one or the 
other of every pair of contrasting charac- 


ters, but in order to facilitate his studies 
Mendel chose a different set of parents 
for each character, studying seed-shape in 
one set of hybrids, seed-color in another, 
pod-shape in another; in this way he 
avoided much complication in the results. 
Since it is not my purpose to discuss 
Mendel’s work in detail, but only the 
general significance of its results, I need 
not describe these characters here. It 
will be sufficient for my purpose if I 
choose only one, the shape of the seed. 
The seed-shape characters were round- 
ness and angularity,—the former being 
the “ smooth” pea of gardeners and the 
latter the “ wrinkled ” pea. .Let us sup- 
pose that 25 flowers on round-seeded 
plants were cross-pollinated in the sum- 
mer of 1900 with pollen from angular- 
seeded plants, or vice versa, and that an 
average of four seeds formed in each 
pod. With the death of the parent plants 
the old generation ended, and the 100 
seeds that matured in 1900—the year in 
which the cross was made—began the 
next generation, and these 100 seeds are 
hybrids. Now all these 100 seeds were 
round. Roundness in this case is “ domi- 
nant.” These seeds are sown in the 
spring of 1961. If.each seed be supposed 
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to give rise to four seeds—or 400 in all— 
this next generation of seeds (produced 
in 1901) will show 300 round and 100 
angular seeds. That is, the other seed- 
shape now appears in one-fourth of all 
the progeny ; this character is said to have 
been “ recessive ” in the first hybrid gen- 
eration. If the 100 angular seeds, or re- 
cessives, are sown in 1902 it will be 
found that all the progeny will be angu- 
lar-seeded or will “ come true; ” and this 
occurs in all succeeding generations, pro- 
viding no crossing takes place. If the 
300 round seeds, or dominants, are sown 
in the spring of 1902, it will be found 
that they behave as before, one-fourth 
giving rise to recessives and three- 
fourths to dominants, and this occurs in 
all suceeding generations, providing no 
crossing takes place. When these three- 
fourths of dominants are again sown, 
however, it is found that one-third of 
them remain constantly dominants and 
two-thirds split again into dominants and 
recessives in the proportion of three to 
one. That is, there is constantly appear- 
ing one-fourth part that are recessives, 
one-fourth part that are constant domi- 
nants, and one-half part that are domi- 
nants to all appearances, but which in the 
next generation break up again into 
dominants and recessives. This one-half 
part that breaks up into the two charac- 
ters are the true hybrids; but they are 
hybrids only in the sense that they hold 
each of the two parental characteristics— 
roundness and angularity—in their pur- 
ity and not as blends or intermediates; 
and these two characteristics reappear in 
all succeeding generations in a definite 
mathematical ratio. Numerically, this 
fact may be expressed as follows, sup- 
posing that one seed gives rise to four: 
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It will be seen that two-thirds of the 
dominants (D) break up the following 
year into one-fourth constant dominants, 
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one-fourth recessives (R), and one-half 
that again break up. The half that 
breaks up are the true hybrids. This 
formula for the hybrids is Mendel’s law. 
In words it may be expressed as follows: 
Differentiating characters in plants re- 
appear in their puity and in mathematical 
regularity in the second and succeeding 
hybrid offspring of these plants: the 
mathematical law is that each character 
separates in each of these generations in 
one-fourth of the progeny and thereafter 
remains true. In concise figures it is ex- 
pressed as follows: 


1D:2DR:1R 


1D and 1R come true, but DR breaks up 
again into dominants and recessives in 
the ratio of 3 to 1. 

Mendel found that this mathematical 
law holds for the other characters that 
he studied, as well as for the seed-shape. 
He did not conclude, however, that it 
holds good for all plants, but left the sub- 
ject for further investigation. He him- 
self found different results in Hieracium. 
It will be seen at once that it will be a 
very difficult matter to follow this law 
when many characters are to be con- 
trasted, particularly when the characters 
are merely qualitative and grade into 
each other. 

Which characters will be dominant in 
any species we cannot determine until we 
perform the experiment—that is, there is 
no mark or attribute which distinguishes 
to us d priori a dominant or a recessive 
character. However, the mere fact as to 
whether the one or the other character is 
dominant is relatively unimportant, for 
constant dominance is no more a regular 
behavior than recessiveness is. The real- 
ly important points are two: (1) that the 
characters remain pure and do not blend, 
(2) and that their reappearance follows 
a numerical order. 

After finding such surprising results 
as these, Mendel naturally endeavored to 
discover the reasons why. The product 
of his speculations is his theory of 
“ gametic purity,” which is a partial the- 
ory of heredity (that is, the purity of the 
sex-cells). Every plant is the product of 
the germ cell fertilized by the sperm cell. 
When constant progeny is produced it 
must be because the two cells,or gametes, 
are of like character. When inconstant 
Progeny is produced it must be because 


the sperm cell is of one character and the 
germ cell of another. On the average 
the sperm cells, or male gametes, and the 
germ cells, or females gametes, will be 
formed in equal numbers. When these 
gametes come together they will unite ac- 
cording to the law of mathematical 
probabilities, one-fourth of those of each 
kind coming together and one-half of 
those of both kinds coming together. If 
A and B represent the contrasting pa- 
rental characteristics they would combine 
as 

A+A= A? 

A+ B= AB 

B+A=BA’; 

B+ B= B 


A? and B? are equivalent only to A 
and B. Since both of the opposed or 
contrasted characters cannot be visible at 
the same time, we have the following: 


A 
Ab 
A> 
B 


in which small b represents the character 
that for the time being is not able to ex- 
press itself, or is recessive. 

In these gametes the unit characters of 
the plants that bear them are pure. Even 
in hybrid plants the pollen grains and 
the egg cells are not hybrids. According 
to this hypothesis of gametic purity, 
therefore, hybrids follow natural and 
numerical laws; but these laws are al- 
ways obscured by new crossing. True 
intermediate characters do not occur. If 
new characters appear it is because they 
have been recessive or latent for a gen- 
eration, or because the plant has varied 
from other causes: they are not the prop- 
er results of hybridization. Every new 
character that appears because of effect 
of environment or other cause may be 
impressed on the gamete and ti.ereby be 
perpetuated. Hybridization, then, ac- 
cording to the Mendelian view, is not 
fundamentally a mere game of chance, 
but follows a law of regularity of aver- 
ages ; but the results are so often masked 
that it is sometimes impossible to recog- 
nize the law. 

This, in barest epitome, is the teaching 
of Mendel. This teaching strikes at the 
root of two or three difficult and vital 
problems. It presents a new conception 
of the proximate mechanism of heredity, 
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altho it does not afford a complete hy- 
pothesis of heredity since it begins with 
the gametes after they are formed and 
does not accou t for the constitution of 
the gametes nor the way in which the 
parental characters are impressed upon 
them. This hypothesis will focus our at- 
tention along new lines, and I believe will 
arouse as much discussion as Weis- 
mann’s hypothesis did, and it is probable 
that it will have a wider influence. 
Whether it expresses the actual means 
of heredity or not it is yet much too early 
to say; buc this hypothesis is a greater 
contribution to science than the so-called 
““ Mendel’s law” as to the numerical re- 
sults of hybridization: the hypotheis at- 
tempts to explain the “ law.” 

The wildest prophecies have been 
made in respect to the application of 
Mendel’s law to the practice of plant- 
breeding, for the mathematical formulz 
express only definiteness and precision. 
Unfortunately, the formule cannot ex- 
press the indefiniteness and the unpre- 
cision which even Mendel found in his 
work. He found that individual plants 
varied greatly, altho the averages were 
fairly uniform. My own feeling is that 
the greatest benefit of Mendel’s work to 
the plant-bredeer will be in improving 
the methods of experimenting. We can 
no longer be satisfied with mere “ trials ” 
in hybridizing; we must plan the work 
with great care, have definite ideals, 
“ work to a line,” and make accurate and 
statistical studies of the separate marks 
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or characters of plants. His work sug- 
gests what we are to look for. 

Beyond this I do not see how the Men- 
delian results will greatly modify our 
plant-breeding. The best breeders now 
breed to unit characters, for this is the 
significance of such expressions as 
“avoid breeding for antagonistic charac- 
ters,” “breed for one thing at a time,” 
“know what you want,” “ have a definite 
ideal,” “keep the variety up to a stand- 
ard.” In certain classes of plants the 
Mendelian laws will be found to apply 
with great regularity, and in these we 
shall be able to know beforehand about 
what to expect. The number of cases in 
which the law or some modification of it 
applies is being extended daily, both for 
animals and plants; but in practice we 
shall probably find many more exceptions 
to the formule than confirmations of 
them, even tho the exceptions can be ex- 
plained, after we find them, by Mendel’s 
principle of heredity. 

In the general discussion of evolution 
Mendel’s work will be of the greatest 
value because it introduces a new point 
of view, challenges old ideals and opin- 
ions, gives us a new theory for discus- 
sion, emphasizes the great importance of 
actual experiments for the solution of 
many questions of evolution, and en- ’ 
forces the necessity of giving greater at- 
tention to the real “ characters ” and at- 
tributes of plants and animals than to the 
vague groups that we are in the habit of 
calling “ species.” 

Irnaca, N. Y. 


A Birthday Wish 


TO A YOUNG VIOLINIST 
By J. T. Trowbridge 


HEN you take up your violin, how soon 
The lax, discordant strings are touched in tune 
To the sweet sequence of enchanting sounds ; 
Heaven’s golden ladder of melodious rounds! 


So, on this birthday, take up life anew, 

Dear girl! and with resolves so firm and true, 
Master its chords, that all the year shall be 
Attuned to soul-uplifting harmony! 


Ar.incton, Mass. 
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Code of Hammurabi 


KING OF BABYLON (ABOUT 2250 B.C.) 
Part III 


[This installment concludes the Civil Code of Hammurabi. 
from the legislation of Moses, nearly a thousand years later, are here given. 


Only a few of the biblical parallels 
The study of this 


earliest of all existing bodies of law will occupy students of institutions for many years.—EDpDITOR.] 


160. If a man bring chattels into the 
house of his father-in-law, and pay the 
“purchase price ” [for his wife] : if then 
the father of the girl say: “I will not 
give you my daughter,” he shall give him 
back all that he brought with him. 

161. If a man bring chattels into his 
father-in-law’s house and pay the “ pur- 
chase price,” if then his friend slander 
him, and his father-in-law say to the 
young husband: “ You shall not marry 
my daughter,” then he shall give back to 
him undiminished all that he had brought 
with him; but his wife shall not be mar- 
ried to the friend. 

162. If aman marry a woman, and she 
bear sons to him; if then this woman die, 
then shall her father have no claim on her 
dowry; this belongs to her sons. 

163. If a man marry a woman and she 
bear him no sons; if then this woman 
die, if the “purchase price” which he 
had paid into the house of his father-in- 
law is repaid to him, her husband shall 
have no claim upon the dowry of this 
woman ; it belongs to her father’s house. 

164. If his father-in-law do not pay 
back to him thé amount of the “ purchase 
price” he may subtract the amount of 
the “ purchase price” from the dowry, 
and then pay the remainder to her fath- 
er’s house. 

165. If a man give to one of his sons 
whom he prefers, a field, garden and 
house and a deed therefor: if later the 
father die, and the brothers divide [the 
estate], then they shall first give him the 
present of his father, and he shall accept 
it; and the rest of the paternal property 
shall they divide. 

166. If a man take wives for his sons, 
but take no wife for his minor son, and 
if then he die: if the sons divide the es- 
late, they shall set aside besides his por- 
tion the money for the “ purchase price ” 
for the minor brother who had taken no 
Wife as yet, and secure a wife for him. 


167. If a man marry a wife and she 
bear him children: if this wife die and he 
then take another wife and she bear him 
children: if then the father die, the sons 
must not partition the estate according 
to the mothers, they shall divide the dow- 
ries of their mothers only in this way ; the 
paternal estate they shall divide equally 
with one another. 

168. If a man wish to put his son out 
of his house, and declare before the 
judge: “I want to put my son out,” then 
the judge shall examine into his reasons. 
Tf the son be guilty of no great fault, for 
which he can be rightfully put out, the 
father shall not put him out. 

169. If he be guilty of a grave fault, 
which should rightfully deprive him of 
the filial relationship, the father shall for- 
give him the first time; but if he be guilty 
of a grave fault a second time the father 
may deprive his son of all filial relation. 

170. If his wife bear sons to a man, or 
his maid-servant have borne sons, and 
the father while still living say to the 
children whom his maid-servant has 
borne: “ My sons,” and he count them 
with the sons of his wife; if then the 
father die, then the sons of the wife and 
of the maid-servant shall divide the pa- 
ternal property in common. The son of 
the wife is to partition and choose. 

171. If, however, the father while still 
living did not say to the sons of the maid- 
servant: “ My sons,” and then the father 
dies, then the sons of the maid-servant 
shall not share with the sons of the wife, 
but the freedom of the maid and her sons 
shall be granted. The sons of the wife 
shall have no right to enslave the sons of 
the maid; the wife shall take her dowry 
[from her father], and the gift that her 
husband gave her and deeded to her [sep- 
arate from dowry, or the purchase money 
paid her father], and live in the home 
of her husband: so long as she lives she 
shall use it, it shall not be sold for money. 
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Whatever she leaves shall belong to her 
children. 

172. If her husband made her no gift, 
she shall be compensated for her gift, and 
she shall receive a portion from the es- 
tate of her husband, equal to that of one 
child. If her sons oppress her, to force 
her out of the house, the judge shall ex- 
amine into the matter, and if the sons are 
at fault the woman shall not leave her 
husband’s house. If the woman desire to 
leave the house, she must leave to her 
sons the gift which her husband gave her, 
but she may take the dowry of her fath- 
er’s house. Then she may marry the man 
of her heart. 

173. If thiswoman bearsons to her sec- 
ond husband, in the place to which she 
went, and then die, her earlier and later 
sons shall divide the dowry between 
them. 

174. If she bear no sons to her second 
husband, the sons of her first husband 
shall have the dowry. 

175. If a State slave or the slave of a 
freed man marry the daughter of a free 
man, and children are born, the master of 
the slave shall have no right to enslave 
the children of the free. 

176. If, however, a State slave or the 
slave of a freed man marry a man’s 
daughter, and after he married her she 
bring a dowry from a father’s house, if 
then they both enjoy it and found a 
household, and accumulate means, if then 
the slave die, then she who was free born 
may take her dowry, and all that her hus- 
band and she had earned; she shall di- 
vide them into two parts, one-half the 
master of the slave shall take, and the 
other half shall the free-born woman 
take for her children. If the free-born 
woman had no gift she shall take all that 
her husband and she had earned and di- 
vide it into two parts; and the master of 
the slave shall take one-half and she shall 
take the other for her children. 

177. If a widow, whose children are 
not grown, wishes to enter another house 
[remarry], she shall not enter it without 
the knowledge of the judge. If she enter 
another house the judge shall examine 
the estate of the house of her first hus- 
band. Then the house of her first hus- 
band shall be intrusted to the second hus- 
band and the woman herself as mana- 
gers. And a record must be made there- 
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of. She shall keep the house in order, 
bring up the children, and not sell the 
household utensils. He who buys the 
utensils of the children of a widow shall 
lose his money, and the goods shall re- 
turn to their owners. 

178. If a “devoted woman” or a 
prostitute [connected with the temple 
neither can marry] to whom her father 
has given a dowryand a deed therefor, but 
if in this deed it is not stated that she may 
bequeath it as she pleases, and has not 
explicitly stated that she has the right of 
disposal ; if then her father die, then her 
brothers shall hold her field and garden, 
and give her corn, oil and milk accord- 
ing to her portion, and satisfy her. If 
her brothers do not give her corn, oil and 
milk according to her share, then her 
field and garden shall be given to a farm- 
er whom she chooses and the farmer 
shall support her. She shall have the 
usufruct of field and garden and all that 
her father gave her so long as she lives, 
but she cannot sell or assign it to others. 
Her position of inheritance belongs to her 
brothers. 

179. If a “sister of a god” [whose 
hire went to the revenue of the temple, 
counterpart to the public prostitute, Cf. 
Deut. 26: 18], or a prostitute, receive a 
gift from her father, and a deed in which 
it has been explicitly stated that she may 
dispose of it as she pleases, and give her 
complete disposition thereof: if then her 
father die, then she may leave her prop- 
erty to whomsoever she pleases. Her! 
brothers can raise no claim thereto. 

180. If a father give a present to his 
daughter—either marriageable or a pros- 
titute [unmarriageable]—and then die, 
then she is to receive a portion as a child 
from the paternal estate, and enjoy its 
usufruct so long as she lives. Her estate 
belongs to her. brothers. 

181. If a father devote a temple-maid 
or temple-virgin to God, and give her 
no present: if then the father die, she 
shall receive the third of a child’s portion 
from the inheritance of her father’s 
house, and enjoy its usufruct so long as 
she lives. Her estate belongs to her 
brothers. 

182. If a father devote his daughter as 
a wife of Marduk of Babylon [as in 181], 
and give her no present, nor a deed; 1! 
then her father die, then shall she receive 
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one-third of her portion as a child of her 
father’s house from her brothers, but she 
shall not have the management thereof. 
A wife of Marduk may leave her estate 
to whomsoever she wishes. 

183. If a man give his daughter by a 
concubine a dowry, and a husband, and a 
deed: if then her father die, she shall re- 
ceive no portion from the paternal es- 
tate. 

184. If aman do not give a dowry to 
his daughter by a concubine, and no hus- 
band; if then her father die, then her 
brother shall give her a dowry according 
to her father’s wealth and secure a hus- 
band for her. 


[Biblical parallel: “If a man have two 
wives, one beloved and another hated, and 
they have borne him children, both the be- 
loved and the hated; and if the firstborn son 
be hers that was hated: Then it shall be, when 
he maketh his sons to inherit that which he 
hath, that he may not make the son of the 
beloved firstborn before the son of the hated, 
which is indeed the firstborn: But he shall 
acknowledge the son of the hated for the first- 
born, by giving him a double portion of all 
that he hath: for he is the beginning of his 
strength; the right of the firstborn is his.” 
Deut. 21: 15-17.] 


185. If a man adopt a child and to his 
name as son, and rear him, this grown 
son cannot be demanded back again. 

186. If a man adopt a son, and if af- 
ter he has taken him he injure his fos- 
ter father and mother, then this adopted 
on shall return to his father’s house. 

187. The son of a paramour in the pal- 
ace service, or of a prostitute, cannot be 
(emanded back. 

188. If an artisan has undertaken to 
tear a child and teaches him his craft, he 
cannot be demanded back. 

189. If he has not taught him his craft, 
this adopted son may return to his fath- 
ers house. 

190. If a man does not maintain a child 
that he has adopted as son and reared 
with his other children, then his adopted 
‘on may return to his father’s house. 

191. If a man, who had adopted a son 
and reared him, founded a household, 
ind had children, wish to put his adopted 
1 out, then this son shall not simply go 
i's way. His adoptive father shall give 
im of his wealth one-third of a child’s 
Mrtion, and then he may go. He shall 
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not give him of the field, garden and 
house. 

192. If a son of a paramour or a pros- 
titute say to his adoptive father or moth- 
er: “ You are not my father, or my moth- 
er,” his tongue shall be cut off. 

193. If the son of a paramour or a 
prostitute desire his father’s house, and 
desert his adoptive father and adoptive 
mother, and goes, to his father’s house, 
then shall his eye be put out. 

194. If a man give his child to a nurse 
and the child die in her hands, but the 
nurse unbeknown to the father and moth- 
er nurse another child, then they. shall 
convict her of having nursed another 
child without the knowledge of the fath- 
er and mother and her breasts shall be 
cut off. a 

195. If a son strike his father, his 
hands shall be hewn off. 


[Biblical parallel: “He that smiteth his 
father, or his mother, shall be surely put to 
death.” Exodus 21: 15.] 


196. If a man put out the eye of an- 
other man, his eye shall be put out. 

197. If he break another man’s bone, 
his bone shall be broken. 

[Biblical parallel: “ Thou shalt give life for 
life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, burning for burning, wound for wound, 
stripe for stripe.” Ex. 21: 23-25.] 

198. If he put out the eye of a freed 
man, or break the bone of a freed man, he 
shall pay one gold mina. 

199. If he put out the.eye of a man’s 
slave, or break the bone of a man’s slave, 
he shall pay one-half of its value. 

200. If a man knock out the teeth of 
his equal, his teeth shall be knocked out. 

201. If he knock out the teeth of a 
freed man, he shall pay one-third of a 
gold mina. 

202. If any one strike the body of a 
man higher in rank than he, he shall re- 
ceive sixty blows with an ox-hide whip in 
public. 

203. If a free born man strike the body 
of another free born man of equal rank, 
he shall pay one gold mina. 

204. If a freed man strike the body of 
another freed man, he shall pay 1o shek- 
els in money. 

205. If the slave of a freed man strike 
the body of a freed man, his ear shall be 
cut off. 
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206. If during a quarrel one man 
strike another and wound him, then he 
shall swear, “I did not injure him wit- 
tingly,” and pay the physician. 

[Biblical Parallel: ‘If men strive together, 
and one smite another with a stone, or with 
his fist, and he die not, but keepeth his bed: 
If he rise again, and walk abroad upon his 
staff, then shall he that smote him be quit: 
only he shall pay for the loss of his time, and 
shall cause him to be thoroughly healed.” 
Ex. 21: 18,19.] 


207. If the man die of his wound, he 
shall swear similarly, and if he [the de- 
ceased] was a free born man, he shall pay 
half a mina in money. 

208. If he was a freed man, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina. 

209. If a man strike a free born wom- 
an so that she lose her unborn child, he 
shall pay 10 shekels for her loss. 

210. If the woman die, his daughter 
shall be put to death. 

[Biblical parallel: “If men strive, and hurt 
a woman with child, so that her fruit depart 
from her, and yet no mischief follow: he shall 
be surely punished, according as the woman’s 
husband will lay upon him; and he shall pay 
as the judges determine. 

“And if any mischief follow, then thou 
shalt give life for life.” Ex. 21: 22-27.] 


211. If a woman of the freed class lose 
her child by a blow, he shall pay 5 shek- 
els in money. 

212. If this woman die he shall pay 
half a mina. , 

213. If he strike the maid-servant of a 
man, and she lose her child, he shall pay 
2 shekels in money. 

214. If this maid-servant die, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina. 

215. If a physician make a large inci- 
sion with an operating knife and cure it, 
or if he open a tumor [over the eye] with 
an operating knife, and saves the eye, he 
shall receive 10 shekels in money. 

216. If the patient be a freed man, he 
receives 5 shekels. 

217. If he be the slave of some one, his 
owner shall give the physician 2 shekels. 

218. If a physician make a large inci- 
sion with the operating knife, and kill 
him, or open a tumor with the operating 
knife, and put out the eye, his hands shall 
be cut off. 

219. If a physician make a large inci- 
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sion in the slave of a freed man, and kill 
him, he shall replace the slave with an- 
other slave. 

220. If he had opened a tumor with 
the operating knife, and put out his eye, 
he shall pay half his value. 

221. If a physician heal the broken 
bone or diseased soft part of a man, the 
patient shall pay the physician 5 shekels 
in money. 

222. If he were a freed man he shall 
pay 3 shekels. 

223. If he were a slave his owner shall 
pay the physician 2 shekels. 

224. If a veterinary surgeon perform 
a serious operation on an ass Or an Ox, 
and cure it, the owner shall pay the sur- 
geon one-sixth of a shekel as fee. 

225. If he perform a serious operation 
on ass or ox, and kill it, he shall pay 
the owner one-fourth of its value. 

226. If a barber, without the know 
edge of his master, cut the sign of a slave 
on a slave not to be sold, the hands of 
this barber shall be cut off. 

227. If any one deceive a barber, and 
have him mark a slave not for sale with 
the sign of a slave, he shall be put to 
death, and buried in his house. The bar- 
ber shall swear: “I did not mark him 
wittingly,” and shall be guiltless. 

228. If a builder build a house for 
some one and complete it, he shall give 
him a fee of 2 shekels in money for each 
sar of surface. 

229. If a builder build a house for 
some one, and does not construct it prop- 
erly, and the house which he built fall in 
and kill its owner, then that builder shall 
be put to death. 

230. If it kill the son of the owner, the 
son of that builder shall be put to death. 

231. If it kill a slave of the owner, 
then he shall pay slave for slave to the 
owner of the house. 

232. If it ruin goods, he shall make 
compensation for all that has been ruined, 
and inasmuch as he did not construc 
properly this house which he built, and it 
fell, he shall re-erect the house from his 
own means. 

233. If a builder build a house for 
some one, even tho he has not yet com- 
pleted it ; if then the walls seem toppling. 
the builder must make the walls soli( 
from his own means. 
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234. If a shipbuilder build a boat of 60 
gur for a man, he shall pay him a fee of 2 
shekels in money. 

235. If a shipbuilder build a boat for 
some one, and do not make it tight, if 
during that same year that boat is sent 
away and suffers injury, the shipbuilder 
shall take the boat apart and put it to- 
gether tight at his own expense. The 
tight boat he shall give to the boat owner. 

236. If a man rent his boat to a sailor, 
and the sailor is careless, and the boat is 
wrecked or goes aground, the sailor shal! 
give the owner of the boat another boat 
as compensation. 

237. If a man hire a sailor and his 
boat, and provide it with corn, clothing, 
oil and dates, and other things of the 
kind needed for fitting it: if the sailor is 
careless, the boat is wrecked, and its con- 
tents ruined, then the sailor shall com- 
pensate for the boat which was wrecked 
and all in it that he ruined. 

238. If a sailor wreck any one’s ship, 
but saves it, he shall pay the half of its 
value in money. 

239. If a man hire a sailor, he shall 
pay him 6 gur of corn per year. 

240. If a merchantman run against a 
ferryboat, and wreck it, the master of the 
ship that was wrecked shall seek justice 
before God; the master of the merchant- 
man, which wrecked the ferryboat, must 
compensate the owner for the boat and all 
that he ruined. 

241. [If any one impresses an ox for 
iorced labor, he shall pay one-third of a 
mina in money. 

_ 242. [f any one hire oxen for a year, 
ie shall pay 4 gur of corn for plow-oxen. 

243. As rent of herd cattle he shall pay 
3 gur of corn to the owner. 

244. If any one hire an ox or an ass, 
and a lion kill it in the field, the loss is 
pon its owner. 

245. If any one hire oxen, and kill 
them by bad treatment or blows, he shall 
‘ompensate the owner, oxen for oxen. 

_ 246. If a man hire an ox, and he break 
its ler or cut the ligament of its neck, he 
shall compensate the owner with ox for 
OX. 

_ 247. If any one hire an ox, and put out 
its eye, he shall pay the owner one-half of 
its value. 

248. If any one hire an ox, and break 
off a horn, or cut off its tail or hurt its 
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muzzle, he shall pay one-fourth of its 
value in money. 

249. If any one hire an ox, and God 
strike it that it die, the man who hired it 
shall swear by God and be considered 
guiltless. 

250. If while an ox is passing on the 
street [market?] some one push it, and 
kill it, the owner can set up no claim in 
the suit [against the hirer]. 

251. If an ox be a goring ox, and it is 
shown that he is a gorer, and he do not 
bind his horns, or fasten the ox up, and 
the ox gore a free born man and kill him, 
the owner shall pay one-half a mina in 
money. 

252. If he kill a man’s slave, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina. 

{For biblical parallels see Ex. 21: 28-32.] 


253. If any one agree with another to 
tend his field, give him the seed, intrust 
a yoke of oxen to him, and bind him to 
cultivate the field, if he steal the corn or 
plants, and take them for himself, his 
hands shall be hewn off. 

254. If he take the seed-corn for him- 
self, and do not use the yoke of oxen, he 
shall compensate him for the amount of 
the seed-corn. 

255. If he sublet the man’s yoke of 
oxen or steal the seed-corn, planting 
nothing in the field, he shall be convicted, 
and for each 100 gan he shall pay 60 gur 
of corn. 

256. If his community will not pay for 
him, then he shall be placed in that field 
with the cattle [at work]. 

257. If any one hire a field laborer, he 
shall pay him 8 gur of corn per year. 

258. If any one hire an ox-driver, he 
shall pay him 6 gur of corn per year. 

259. If any one steal a water-wheel 
from the field, he shall pay 5 shekels in 
money to its owner. 

260. If any one steal a shadduf [used 
to draw water from the river or canal] 
or a plow, he shall pay 3 shekels in 
money. 

261. If any one hire a herdsman for 
cattle or sheep, he shall pay him 8 gur of 
corn per annum. 

262. If any one, a cow ora sheep .... 
[ broken off]. 

263. If he kill the cattle or sheep that 
were given to him, he shall compensate 
the owner with cattle for cattle and sheep 
for sheep. 
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264. If a herdsman, to whom cattle or 
sheep have been intrusted for watching 
over, and who has received his wages as 
agreed upon, and is satisfied, diminish 
the number of the cattle or sheep, or 
make the increase by birth less, he shall 
make good the increase and profit which 
was lost in the terms of settlement. 

265. If a herdsman, to whose care cat- 
tle or sheep have been intrusted, be 
guilty of fraud and make false returns 
of the natural increase, or sell them for 
money, then shall he be convicted and pay 
the owner ten times the loss. 

266. If the animal be killed in the 
stable by God [an accident], or if a lion 
kill it, the herdsman shall declare his in- 
nocence before God, and the owner bears 
the accident in the stable. 

267. If the herdsman overlook some- 
thing, and an accident happen in the 
stable, then the herdsman is at fault for 
the accident which he has caused in the 
stable, and he must compensate the own- 
er for the cattle or sheep. 

268. If any one hire an ox for thresh- 
ing, the amount of the hire is 20 ka of 
corn. 

269. If he hire an ass for threshing, 
the hire is 20 ka of corn. 

270. If he hire a young animal for 
threshing, the hire is 10 ka of corn. 

271. If any one hire oxen, cart and 
driver, he shall pay 180 ka of corn per 
day. 

272. If any one hire a cart alone, he 
shall pay 40 ka of corn per day. 

273. If any one hire a day laborer, he 
shall pay him from the New Year until 
the fifth month [April to August, wher 
days are long and work hard] 6 gerahs in 
money per day; from the sixth month to 
the end of the year he shall give him 5 
gerahs per day. 

274. If any one hire a-skilled artisan, 
he shall pay as wages of the 5 
gerahs, as wages of the potter 5 gerahs, 
of a tailor 5 gerahs, of 

gerahs nee 
gerahs, of a carpenter 4 gerahs, of a rope- 
maker 4 gerahs, of gerahs, of a 
mason gerahs per day. 

275. If any one hire a ferryboat, he 
shall pay 3 gerahs in money per day. 

276. If he hire a freight-boat, he shall 
pay 2% gerahs per day. 

277. If any one hire a ship of 60 gur, 
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he shall pay one-sixth of a shekel in 
money as its hire per day. 

278. If any one buy a male or female 
slave, and before a month has elapsed 
the benu-disease be developed, he shal] 
return the slave to the seller, and receive 
the money which he had paid. 

279. If any one buy a male or femal 
slave, and a third party claim it, the sell- 
er is liable for the claim. 

280. If while in a foreign country a 
man buy a male or female slave belong- 
ing to another [of his own country]: if 
when he return home the owner of the 
male or female slave recognize it: if the 
male or female slave be a native of the 
country, he shall give them back without 
any money. 

281. If they are from another country, 
the buyer shall declare the amount of 
money he paid before God, and the own- 
er shall give the money paid therefor to 
the merchant, and keep the male or fe 
male slave. 

282. Ifa slave say to his master : “ You 
are not my master,” if they convict him 
his master shall cut off his ear. 

THE EPILOG. 

Laws of justice which Hammurabi, 
the Wise King established, A righteous 
Law, and pious statute did he teach the 
land. Hammurabi, the Protecting King 
am I. I have not withdrawn myself from 
the men, whom Bel gave to me, the rule 
over whom Marduk gave to me, I was 
not negligent, but I made them a peace- 
ful abiding place. I expounded all great 
difficulties, I made the light shine upon 
them. With the mighty weapons which 
Zamama and Ishtar intrusted to me, with 
the keen vision with which Ea endowed 
me, with the wisdom that Marduk gave 
me, I have uprooted the enemy above and 
below [in north and south], subdued the 
earth, brought prosperity to the land, 
guaranteed security to the inhabitants in 
their homes; a disturber was not per- 
mitted. The great gods have called me,! 
am the salvation-bearing shepherd [ru 
er], whose staff [scepter] is straight 
[just], the good Shadow that is spread 
over my city; on my breast I cherish the 
inhabitants of the land of Sumer and 
Akkad [Babylonia] ; in my shelter I have 
let them repose in peace ; in my deep wis 
dom have I inclosed them. That the 
strong might not injure the weak, in of 
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der to protect the widows and orphans, 
I have in Babylon the city where Anu 
and Bel raise high their head, in E-Sagil, 
the Temple, whose foundations stand 
firm as heaven and earth, in order to be- 
speak justice in the Land, to settle all 
disputes, and heal all injuries, set up 
these my precious words, written upon 
my memorial stone, before the image of 
me, as King of Righteousness. 

The King who ruleth among the kings 
of the cities am I. My words are well 
considered ; there is no wisdom like unto 
mine. By the comman of Shamash [the 
sun-god], the great judge of heaven and 
earth, let righteousness go forth in the 
land: by the order of Marduk, my lord, let 
no destruction befall my monument. In 
E-Sagil, which I love, let my name be 
ever repeated ; let the oppressed, who has 
a case at law, come and stand before 
this my image as King of Righteous- 
ness ; let him read the inscription, and un- 
derstand my precious words: the inscrip- 
tion will explain his case to him; he will 
find out what is just, and his heart will be 
glad [so that he will say] : 

“Hammurabi is a ruler, who is as a 
father to his subjects, who holds the 
words of Marduk in reverence, who has 
achieved conquest for Marduk over the 
north and south, who rejoices the heart of 
Marduk, his lord, who has bestowed ben- 
efits forever and ever on his subjects, and 
has established order in the land.” 

When he reads the record, let him pray 
with full heart to Marduk, my Lord, and 
Zarpanit, my Lady; and then shall the 
protecting deities and the gods, who fre- 
quent E-Sagil, graciously grant the de- 
sires daily presented before Marduk, my 
Lord, and Zarpanit, my Lady. 

In future time, through all coming 
generations, let the king, who may be in 
the land, observe the words of righteous- 
ness which I have written on my monu- 
ment; let him not alter the law of the 
land which I have given, the edicts which 
I have enacted; my monument let him 
not mar. If such a ruler have wisdom, 
and be able to keep his land in order, he 
shall observe the words which I have 
written in this inscription ; the rule, stat- 
ute and law of the land which I have 
given; the decisions which I have made 
will this inscription show him; let him 
tule his subjects accordingly, speak jus- 


tice to them, give right decisions, root 
out the miscreants and criminals from his 
land, and grant prosperity to his sub- 
jects. 

Hammurabi, the Kin 
ness, on whom Shamas 
Right [or Law] am I. My words are 
well considered, my deeds are not 
equaled, to bring low those that were 
high, to humble the proud, to expel in- 
solence. If a succeeding ruler considers 
my words, which I have written in this 
my inscription, if he do not annul my law, 
nor corrupt my words, nor change my 
monument, then may Shamash lengthen 
that King’s reign, as he has that of me, 
the King of Righteousness, that he may 
reign in righteousness over his subjects. 
If this ruler do not esteem my words, 
which I have written in my inscription, 
if he despise my curses, and fear not the 
curse of God, if he destroy the law which 
I have given, corrupt my words, change 
my monument, efface my name, write his 
name there, or on account of the curses 
commission another so to do, that man. 
whether king or ruler, patesi [ priest-vice- 
roy] or commoner, no matter what he be, 
may the great God [Anu], the Father of 
the gods, who has ordered my rule, with- 
draw from him the glory of royalty, 
break his scepter, curse his destiny. May 
Bel, the Lord, who fixeth destiny, whose 
command cannot be altered, who has 
made my kingdom great, order a rebel- 
lion which his hand cannot control ; may 
he let the wind of the overthrow of his 
habitation blow, may he ordain the years 
of his rule in groaning, years of scarcity, 
years of famine, darkness without light, 
death with seeing eyes be fated to him; 
may he [Bel] order with his potent 
mouth the destruction of his city, the dis- 
persion of his subjects, the cutting off of 
his rule, the removal of his name and 
memory from the land. May Belit, the 
great Mother, whose command is potent 
in E-Kur [the Babylonian Olympus], the 
Mistress, who hearkens graciously to my 
petitions, in the seat of Judgment and 
Decision [where Bel fixes destiny], turn 
his affairs evil before Bel, and put the 
devastation of his land, the destruction 
of his subjects, the pouring out of his life 
like water into the mouth of King Bel. 
May Ea, the great Ruler, whose fated 
decrees come to pass, the Thinker of the 


of Righteous- 
has conferred 
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gods, the Omniscient, who maketh long 
the days of my life, withdraw under- 
standing and wisdom from him, lead him 
to forgetfulness, shut up his rivers at 
their sources, and not allow corn or sus- 
tenance for man to grow in his land. May 
Shamash, the great Judge of heaven and 
earth, who supporteth all means of live- 
lihood, Lord of life-courage, shatter his 
dominion, annul his Law, destroy his 
way, make vain the march of his troops, 
send him in his visions forecasts of the 
uprooting of the foundations of his 
throne and of the destruction of his land. 
May the condemnation of Shamash over- 
take him forthwith; may he be deprived 
of water above among the living, and his 
spirit below in the earth. May Sin [the 
moon-god], the Lord of heaven, the di- 
vine father, whose crescent gives light 
among the gods, take away the crown 
and regal throne from him; may he put 
upon him heavy guilt, great decay, that 
nothing may be lower than he. May he 
destine him as fated, days, months and 
years of dominion filled with sighing and 
tears, increase of the burden of dominion, 
a life that is like unto death. May Adad, 
the lord of fruitfulness, Ruler of heaven 
and earth, my helper, withhold from him 
rain from heaven, and the flood of wa- 
ter from the springs, destroying his land 
by famine and want; may he rage might- 
ily over his city, and make his land into 
flood-hills [heaps of ruined cities]. May 
Zamama, the great Warrior, the first 
born son of E-Kur, who goeth at my 
right hand, shatter his weapons on the 
field of battle, turn day into night for 
him, and let his foe triumph over him. 
May Ishtar, the goddess of fighting and 
war, who unfetters my weapons, my gra- 
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cious protecting spirit, who loveth my 
dominion, curse his kingdom in her an- 
gry heart; in her great wrath, change his 
grace into evil, and shatter his weapons 
on the place of fighting and war. May 
she create disorder and sedition for him, 
strike down his warriors, that the earth 
may drink their blood, and throw down 
the piles of corpses of his warriors on 
the field; may she not grant him a life 


of mercy, deliver him into the hands of 


his enemies, and imprison him in the land 
of his enemies. May Nergal, the Mighty 
among the gods, whose contest is irre- 
sistible, who grants me victory, in his 
great might burn up his subjects like a 
slender reed-stalk, cut off his limbs with 
his mighty weapons, and shatter him like 
an earthen image. May Nin-tu, the sub- 
lime mistress of the lands, the fruitful 
mother, deny him a son, vouchsafe him 
no name, give him no successor among 
men. May Nin-karak, the daughter of 
Anu, who adjudges grace to me, cause to 
come upon his members in E-kur, high 
fever, severe wounds, that cannot be 
healed, whose nature the physician does 
not understand, which he cannot treat 
with dressing, which, like the bite of 
death, cannot be removed, until they have 
sapped away his life. 

May he lament the loss of his life-pow- 
er, and may the great gods of heaven and 
earth, the Anunnaki altogether inflict a 
curse and evil upon the confines of the 
temple, the walls of this E-barra [the 
Sun temple of Sippara], upon his do- 
minion, his land, his warriors, his sub- 
jects and his troops. May Bel curse him 
with the potent curses of his mouth that 
cannot be altered, and may they come 
upon him forthwith. 
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Washington Before the War 


By Grace Greenwood 


T was during the session of 1851, on its 
| last day, that Congress passed its 
brave resolution of “aid and com- 
fort,” or which seemed like all that, to 
Kossuth, who then, after his Waterloo, 
was receiving hospitality and very hand- 
some treatment from “the unspeakable 
Turk.” I did not then know that in a 
session’s solemn hour of dissolution an 
impossibly generous resolution is some- 
times passed—a something of no actual 
force or being—stillborn, for all the 
hurrahs over it. There was much rejoic- 
ing over this vote at the time among 
Hungarian sympathizers everywhere. 
Tho but “words, words, words,” it 
served to kindle new life under the ribs 
of death for the great Magyar and his 
followers. Deliverance was coming from 
the West this time. Ah! what use? A 
proud dream of months—an awakening 
of despairing years! But I was exultant, 
triumphant, on that day. I really be- 
lieved that our young Republic, panoplied 
in right and eternal justice, was about to 
leap into the perilous arena over yonder, 
and there to contend mightily, and, of 
course, victoriously, for freedom and hu- 
manity, against Old World despotisms. 
My heart in those days was a tinder box 
of enthusiasm—which, alas! was a good 
deal burned out before my wild dream of 
intervention came true, in a way, and for 
another people, one less heroic and pic- 
turesque than the old Magyar, and 
against a nation less powerful than Aus- 
tria. No foreign national struggle, with 
the exception of Italy’s, for unity, has 
ever moved me like that of Hungary, 
even as a forlorn hope. 

The Kossuth Centennial lately observed 
0 loyally by Hungarians throughout the 
world, and the unveiling of the noble stat- 
ue at Cleveland, recalled to my mind with 
great vividness the visit of the illustrious 
Magyar to our country, and the scenes of 
unprecedented excitement and enthu- 
siasm which accompanied his tour from 
‘ity to city, making it a triumphal prog- 
ress of genius and heroism. It was ail 
the more strange because he came not as 


a victor, but as a vanquished leader—a 
prophet discredited before the world. To 
most people nowadays his power to af- 
fect such multitudes of alien minds, and 
so to sway them by his eloquence and his 
will, is a mystery, or a seeming infatua- 
tion, and, in fact, it cannot well be ex- 
plained. Doubtless the sympathetic, elec- 
trical element of freedom and revolution 
sent over the civilized world, from the 
then recent scenes of conflict, the strug- 
gles of 1848, still thrilling in the air, 
helped the orator in his passionate ap- 
peals for a brave country, “ ready to per- 
ish,” yet it must be that he possessed 
a consummate intellectual magnetism, 
drawing to him all who came within the 
sound of his wonderful voice—within the 
sweep of his mournful gaze. To hear him 
in one of his great speeches was for many 
hearers a luxury of cheers and tears. It 
was in vain we asked, “ What is Hungary 
to us, or we to Hungary, that we should 
weep for her?” We did weep, sooner or 
later. I attended some of his first recep- 
tions in New York, when he landed early 
in December, 1851, happening to stop at 
the hotel with him and his imposing 
suite of young Hungarian officers and no- 
bles. I made some glowing reports, set- 
ting forth my callow impressions. To- 
day I cannot read those ardent tributes 
and brave prophecies without smiling 
over their gush. Yet it is a sad smile. 
Where now is the man who can kindle in 
my heart so much wondering, worship- 
ful admiration? Where the cause on 
which I would dare to stake so much 
loyal faith? As for the popular enthu- 
siasm, it was, perhaps, too noisy and hys- 
terical to be deeply hearty. Yet it was 
interesting to behold. It was so honest, 
spontaneous and unselfish—witness the 
generous contributions to the Kossuth 
Fund from all parts of the Union-- 
North, South, East and West. As usual, 
when an appeal is made to human sym- 
pathy, the theatrical people were well to 
the fore. They always respond to the 
heroic and the pathetic. 

Among the many benefits given to 
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swell the fund I vividly remember one. 
A delightful English actress, Jean M. 
Davenport, gave a performance of the 
“ Hunchback” at the Chestnut Street 
Theater in Philadelphia, and between the 
acts read with great spirit a poetic address 
written by one I know too well. It was 
not half bad, that poem, tho it made 
“Kossuth” rime with “truth,” for- 
sooth! but as few of our critics were then 
so well up in Maygar pronunciation as to 
be able to “ teach the young idea how to 
shoot,” it was received with generous ap- 
plause, as was the play, of course, and we 
two young women felt that we were heav- 
ing away at the throne of the Hapsburgs 
at a great rate. 

We may find food for mirth in those 
anti-Austrian demonstrations—those ex- 
travagant tributes to our defeated guest— 
all apparently so futile and misleading, 
but I then honestly believed, and I am not 
sure I do not now believe, Louis Kossuth 
a heaven-appointed prophet and apostle 
of freedom, not for Hungary alone, but 
for the world. For this mission was he 
gifted with that marvelous magnetic elo- 
quence, appealing to the deepest instincts 
and highest aspirations of humanity— 
and giving us the soul—the sweet and 
fiery essence—of whatever language he 
spoke. For this was he gifted with that 
searching, melancholy and melodious 
voice, that reached all hearts, that subtle 
intuitive wisdom, that exquisite tact, that 
charmed down opposition and disarmed 
prejudice. 

No, there is nothing-to be ashamed of 
in the enthuiasm for Kossuth in those 
old days. Rather might we be ashamed 
that it brought forth so little fruit for him 
or for us; that we did not apply his broad 
lessons of human freedom and his terri- 
ble denunciation of oppression to our own 
national life till the day of reckoning and 
retribution—till the rain of blood and fire 
were upon us. 

In his Diary Longfellow tells how “ all 
New York is in a blaze with Kossuth’s 
words,” and adds, “ Wonderful power 
of oratory and the pleading of a sincere 
heart in the cause of human rights. But 
why need people go clean daft?” But 
when he had come under the spell of that 
“deep, sweet, pathetic voice * and those 
beautiful mournful eyes he understood, 
if he did not yield to the popular madness, 


and may have quoted another poet and 
wailed out, “ / am not mad, but soon shall 
be!” 

After knowing Kossuth personally, he 
became profoundly interested in the man, 
but did not wish for him another strug. 
gle of arms, believing that his work for 
his country had great and growing moral 
power and would not perish from the 
earth. The poet, himself an accomplished 
linguist, marveled most over the orator’ 
“grand Shakespearean English.” And 
it was wonderful; flowering out of a 
dreary prison-cell under every depressing 
influence of solitude and silence. There 
for two long years the defeated revolu- 
tionist had studied the great poet of hu- 
manity as no other man ever studied him. 
I have an idea that the orator’s rare dra- 
matic talent was nourished and perfected 
by that solitary schooling. 

It was not till the winter of 1852 that 
the Kossuths came to Washington with 
their friends and faithful adherents 
Count and Countess Pulszky, and a large 
and imposing suite of young Hungarian 
nobles and officers. They were lodged 


at the National Hotel, for several weeks, 
as the guests of our Government, and 


treated with the utmost courtesy and lib 
erality. Tho “a band of exiles,” they 
did not come soberly arrayed—a ster 
and simple set of fighters, exactly. Aside 
from their chief, Governor Kossuth, who 
eschewed pomp and pretension, who had 
a few “ feathers,” but no “ fuss,” about 
him, the Hungarians were gallant and 
gorgeous to behold. There was in the 
hotel corridors and dining-rooms much 
jingling of useless swords and display of 
decorations, the relics of useless victories, 
much twirling of fierce, black mustachios 
and swearing of strange oaths and gu: 
zling of costly French wines at all hours 
This carrying out of our romantic plan to 
rebuke by a more than royal hospitality 
tyrannous Austria and cowardly France 
cost us a pretty penny. Our tears flowed 
for the chief, and our champagne for his 
young braves. We gave poor Hungary 
her “ wake ” in Washington. 

We were not all of one mind on the pol 
icy or practicability of intervention, bt! 
there was almost universal agreement 00 
the duty of treating the guest we had 9 
freely invited with generous hospitality. 
It was a point of national honor, and we 
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met it well. Kossuth was presented to 
the Senate and the House, and given an 
audience by President Fillmore (an 
“ accidency,” but a respectable one) ; was 
the guest of honor at the Jackson Birth- 
day Festival, where he was invited to 
speak, and did speak, grandly, and was 
not “timed;” he was honored by a 
splendid Congressional banquet, at which 
Webster presided and spoke with much 
of his old ponderous eloquence; and, 
lastly, he was made an “ Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Young Men’s Debating Society 
of Georgetown, Va!” 

But “ enough of Kossuth,” my reader 
may say. I cannot promise not to recur 
to a topic still of great interest to me, and 
I see of renewed interest to the public. 
We have raised heroes of our own since 
his time, two generations of them, but we 
have never made such adoo over them as 
we did over that wonderful foreigner, 
that Croat, not “ tall and imposing,” as I 
see him represented, but a plain, rather 
small man. It was his atmosphere of ge- 
nius and romance that aggrandized him. 
But when he was gone, atmosphere and 
all, we gradually grew incredulous and 
indifferent, which was bad enough, but 


let one of our own heroes show a sign of 
human weakness, or any lack of political 
tact, and presto! he loses his place in our 
honor and gratitude ; at least, till he dies, 
when there is sometimes a penitential re- 
surgence of love and loyalty, which does 
not spare on American Beauty roses for 


his casket. True, the Republic has de- 
veloped no one public man of such ex- 
traordinary and varied gifts as Kossuth, 
admirable in so many capacities, a com- 
posite hero, but that is no excuse for lack 
of loyalty toward the more practical and 
commonplace heroes who have served us 
long and well. For such trifles are they 
thrown over! “A hasty plate of soup ” 
was made to cost us a President, of he- 
roic stature and brave record, and, later 
on, an adherent’s foolish alliteration was 
allowed to kill our most brilliant and be- 
loved candidate. We condemned the 
chivalric “ Pathfinder ” of the nation for 
anticipating, in a soldier’s passionate im- 
patience, Jove’s lagging thunder, by 
“proclamating,” as Mr. Lincoln said. 
Compared with Old World monarchists, 
even with Hungarians, ours is, political- 
ly at least, a frivolous and fickle people. 
There is, for instance, the case of the 


General of the army ; how soon his coun- 
trymen, or “ the powers that be,” seem to 
have forgotten his splendid record. Not 
only in the war for the Union, for which 
glorying is rather out of fashion, but la- 
ter, in the perilous department of the 
West, his matchless strategy, his bloodless 
victories in dealing with those almost im- 
possible subjects for humane, honorable 
warfare, or binding treaties—the shrewd, 
indomitable Sioux, the wily and fero- 
cious Apache. Who now holds the brave 
“ Pacificator ” as dear as he should be, as 
great as he is, except perhaps some weak 
women who, on lonely ranches, used to 
teach their children to pray God to save 
him who saved them? I know that he has 
“a quick spirit,” and is given to utter his 
convictions and air his opinions with sol- 
dierly freedom and roughness, wherever 
he is, in the chaparral, or the Capital ; an 
intemperate manner of speech, held as a 
reserved right by many great Senators 
and some Presidents, Andrew Jackson, 
for instance ; I know that he was shut out 
of the chief glory, if it was a glory, of the 
Cuban War; I know he scoffed at the 
demi-god Taurus, “ throned in the West,” 
and so was not allowed to go to the Royal 
London Circus, but I hold he is a fine old 
hero of the good old American type, and, 
as foreign nations, princes and potentates 
are now doing him honor, “he’s all 
right.” 

Then there is the Admiral, true-hearted, 
simple-minded soldier of the sea; borne 
home from “a famous victory ” on a tidal 
wave of popularity, and so swept in upon 
us, like Neptune in state, with Nereids 
smiling and posing, and Tritons tooting 
all about him; I know that, fancying his 
glory incomplete without an Amphi- 
trite, “ he wedded,” as the reporters say, 
like a mere mortal, and honestly under- 
took to carry out that part of the mar- 
riage service which usually is held to 
mean nothing in particular—the clause 
relating to “ worldly goods.” I know he 
hived a Presidential bee under his visored 
cap, for a brief buzz, while many another 
sufficiently honored popular idol has been 
encouraged to harbor that pestilent in- 
sect in his bonnet into old age, to sting his 
venerable bald head every four years. 
The unsuspected apis of the admiral was 
but a feeble untimely bee, which soon was 
a been, yet it was not forgotten; he was 
not chosen to lead our naval display at 
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the Coronation, and his beautiful Arc de 
Triomphe is not to be perpetuated in mar- 
ble, but I hold that with all his crimes and 
misdemeanors he is a veritable hero, and 
I doubt if he has performed his last great 
service to his country. 
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[ am aware that these are not reminis- 
cences exactly, but I like occasionally to 
come up out of the musty catacombs of 
the early fifties into the swift, noisy life 
of to-day, and say a few words about its 
men and ways. 

New Rocur.tiz, N. ¥ 


An Unpublished Letter 


By John Greenleaf Whittier 


[Some years ago—the date of the letter 
will tell how many—I had occasion to write 
to Mr. Whittier, making inquiries about a 
friend of his who had recently died, and whose 
life and character had won his respect and 
affection. In replying I received the follow- 
ing letter. It is so characteristic of the lovable 
poet and portrays a man so remarkable that I 
think that it ought not to lie in the obscurity 
of my scanty autograph book. The letter, 
which I naturally reckon among my treasures, 
is connected with an incident which lingers, 
instructive and interesting, if not amusing, in 
my memory. After, I think, the death of Mr. 
Whittier, I was one day honored by a call from 
a clergyman, then more or less well known in 
the Presbyterian Church, a doctor of divin- 
ity, worthy of the title, and, if my memory 
serves me well, a professor in a theological 
institution. His name, to my shame I 
acknowledge, has not stayed with me. He 
was a gentleman, but, I found rather reticent 
and not wholly easy to entertain. 

As our interview went on, to interest him 


Oak KNELL, 
DANVERS, Ist Mo., 29, 1877. 
My Dear FRIEND: 

Thy letter has just been received. I 
regret that I have not the article to which 
thee refers. The subject of it, Henry 
Taylor, an uneducated workingman in 
Amesbury, first attracted my attention by 
remarks which called to mind the mysti- 
cism of Boehme and Spener. I found he 
had no books save the Bible, or, rather, 
the New Testament. Something he said 
seemed so much like a quotation from 
Plato that | asked him if he had not read 
Plato. “No,” he had never heard of 
“Mr. Plato.” I lent him a volume and 
he returned it soon after, saying, “ Mr. 
Plato had got hold of some of his ideas.” 

I watched the progress of his mind 
for years. He was a member of the Con- 


and “make talk,” I produced this letter of 
Mr. Whittier. He took it, glanced over it, 
clearly more out of politeness to me than for 
any interest it awakened in him, and to my 
disappointment, perhaps chagrin, as he rose 
from his seat he handed it politely back to 
me with the remark, “ Mr. Whittier was a 
Unitarian with very erroneous views of our 
Lord.” 

I replied, “ Which one of the six or eight 
theories concerning the person of Christ, that 
have been held in the Church through the 
centuries, running from Humanitarianism up 
through Socinianism, Arianism, to our own 
Trinitarianism Mr. Whittier adopted I really 
do not know.” 

My caller looked at me, searchingly, for a 
moment and then without a word in reply 
bade me a courteous farewell. He left me 
smiling and thoughtful. .I have been thought- 
ful ever since about Unitarianism, Orthodoxy 
and all embracing charity—WuILLIAM AIK- 
MAN, D.D., Atiantic City, N. J.] 


gregational Church with Universalist 
tendencies, but he withdrew from all so- 
ciety and lived a life of contemplation. 

He had no help from books beyond 
something of Emerson and Alger’s trans- 
lations of Oriental poetry, yet he ex- 
pressed himself with remarkable pre- 
cision, hesitating until the exact word 
presented itself. By slow degrees he 
reached a condition of absolute quiet—a 
sky of perfect serenity brooded over him; 
he was in the world but not of it; all out- 
ward things were illusive and unreal. 

I have been a careful student of the 
Buddhist religion and I found, to my sur- 
prise, that this unschooled mechanic had 
really reached the state of its founder, 
Sakya Muni. To the last he retained 
that unspeakable calm unbroken for a 
moment. 
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I cannot at this time, suffering as I am 
from illness, say all I could wish of this 
remarkable man. My friend, Horace H. 
Carrier, Esq., of Amesbury, to whom I 
shall take the liberty of sending thy let- 
ter, will, I hope, be able to meet thy in- 
quiries riore fully. 

I know not whether he could be called 
a Christian. His life was beautiful and 
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blameless. The New Testament was his 
constant companion and his countenance 
lighted up with solemn joy when he 
spoke of Christ. He found in His words 
and life much that seemed to explain his 
own state of mind. But, after all, I am 
sure the founder of Buddhism would 
have recognized him as his true disciple. 
I am truly thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


The Japan of 1902 


By J. H. 


HE leading political event of the 
year, the one that marks a great 
advance, is the alliance with Eng- 

land. No matter which made the first 
advances, no matter which is the most 
benefited, the alliance stands as one be- 
tween political equals. It came as a sur- 
prise to the world at large, for the West 
still tends to think of Japan as an in- 
sular people but recently emerged from 
despotism and idolatry, and therefore as 
a strange ally for Christian Great Brit- 
ain, on whose flag the sun never sets. But 
Japan had shown herself worthy of this 
alliance by her splendid behavior in the 
relief of Peking, by her power of co- 
operation with the allied army, by her 
heroic courage and endurance, and by a 
humanitarian spirit that puts to shame 
the barbarities of one or two so-called 
Christian Powers. There is no need of 
any one’s flinging into her face hereafter 
the slaughter at Port Arthur. Japan is 
quietly conscious that she is not much, if 
at all, inferior, in qualities that make the 
soldier and gentleman, to other nations. 
This is the place to say that the army 
and navy of Japan are a blessing to the 
East, and indeed to the whole world. One 
has only to ask what would happen were 
this military power non-existent, to see 
how the peace of the world is conserved 
by it. But for Japan’s resolute face 
against Russia’s aggressions, Manchuria 
would now be included in Russian terri- 
tory, and Korea would speedily follow. 
And then would begin the perilous scram- 
ble for large slices of China, and where 
would be the end? No, it is none too 
strong to say that Japan’s army and navy 
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are a blessing to the world, as are those 
of her new ally. And while the United 
States is not a partner in this alliance, it 
is as patent as can be that the Great Re- 
public is sympathetic with its purpose “ to 
maintain the integrity and independence 
of China.” 

Before dismissing this exceptional 
event, one very little one, that has not 
found.a place in the periodicals of the 
world, might as well go on record. Just 
after the war with China, eight years ago, 
everybody knows that Japan had a little 
of the swelled head. The press screeched 
over the glories of Japan, and the return- 
ing army met with a prolonged welcome 
from the people everywhere. Then one 
of the highly imaginative youthful writ- 
ers, Mr. Murai, conceived a military 
novel, in which the deadly enemy of Ja- 
pan was, not Russia, nor Germany, nor 
France, whose combined interference so 
incensed Japan, but England. By tor- 
pedoes pointed with magnetic iron so as 
to be irresistibly attracted to the enemy’s 
ironclads, the English fleet off Hong 
Kong was wiped out of existence ; the de- 
fenses of Hong Kong were captured; 
army and navy then proceeded to India, 
where they easily took possession of 
everything ; the English reserve fleet was 
sunk in the Indian Ocean; and, mirabile 
dictu, even Gibraltar was taken by strat- 
agem. All Europe was profoundly agi- 
tated, and tried to interfere, but the novel 
says: “ We'll fight and conquer the whole 
world if they combine against us. On to 
London! Nowhere else will we conde- 
scend to make peace.” 

Tn view of the alliance this is immense- 
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ly amusing reading. But at that time 
such writings very much increased the 
Japanese contempt for foreigners, and 
encouraged students, soldiers and chil- 
dren grossly to insult some of the best 
friends of Japan. The abolition of ex- 
territoriality together with this alliance 
has almost wholly checked this rude lan- 
guage toward foreigners, tho, strange to 
say, it lingers in the mouths of children 
in Tokyo, who tauntingly call out to for- 
eign men and women alike, “ Cat dung! ” 

Mr. Murai’s novel, mentioned above, 
contains also a very pretty love story on 
lines absolutely unknown to Western 
novelists, yet one that reveals the way in 
which a beauty of Japan loves and wins. 
That, however, is not peculiar to 1902, 
but I refer to it to show that Japanese 
women are getting a more exalted idea of 
their own nature, and are resisting the 
ancient style of language that makes 
woman the inferior and slave of man. In 
this novel, the brave and self-effacing 
women in their talk use for the personal 
pronoun I, sho, the primary meaning of 
which is concubine. It is the universal 
Eastern way in which the best women, 
married or unmarried, depreciatingly 
speak of themselves. And Japanese writ- 
ers even make our Western women 
speak of themselves as sho! 

Now what is peculiar to 1902 is the 
beginning of open opposition to this word 
on the part of the women of Japan. One 
writer in the Patriotic Women magazine 
exhorts her sisters to cease-the use of this 
humiliating term. It is difficult for 
Westerners to understand how hard it is 
to abolish its use in good society here. 
Even Japanese writers who dislike it 
have been known to say: “ Really there’s 
no other way for a woman to talk of her- 
self,” so ground into the customs of so- 
ciety and into the literature of Japan is 
this term. But it is as certain to disap- 
pear from the conversations of good so- 
ciety as torture was from the courts. 
Tust as the light of Western civilization 
hastened the latter, so will the knowledge 
that foreigners are beginning to read and 
interpret their books help on this reform 
of language that concerns the purity of 
the home. A word that was purposely 
omitted from the Family Law cannot 
long survive in the new literature of the 
people. 
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The election of members for the new 
House of Representatives took place un- 
der the new election law, which has in- 
creased the number of electors to nearly 
1,000,000, and the representatives from 
300 to 376. This is the first election in 
which Buddhists have taken deep inter- 
est. Two years ago, when the Govern- 
ment introduced the Religious Bill, which 
protected all religions impartially, the 
Buddhists jumped into a fever to defeat 
the bill, and succeeded. Sooner or later 
Japan must have a law of religions, and 
Buddhists were eager to have members 
enough in the new Diet to pass a bill that 
should not put incoming Christianity on 
a level with them. As religious teachers 
are not eligible for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, some priests resigned from 
the temples and became candidates. They 
were influential enough to cause two 
prominent Christians to renounce their 
faith for the sake of Buddhist votes. One 
in his speeches declared that he was a 
Buddhist and not a Christian, for which 
he was promptly excommunicated from 
his church. The other is the author of a 
“ Life of Christ,” and a well known writ- 
er. Both were elected. But the new 
Diet has other Christians who could not 
be tampered with. One especially should 
be mentioned—the Hon. K. Kataoka. He 
was the President of the last House, and 
while holding that office he accepted the 
Presidency of the well-known Doshisha, 
not desiring any more of political life. 
He sadly and frankly said that the House 
of Representatives is despised, because 
“ the electors have learned to vote not for 
men whose views they approve, but for 
men whose money they have received.” 
Yet, in spite of his positive declination to 
be a candidate, and in spite of his being 
the head of a Christian college, he was 
re-elected by an irresistible popular vote, 
and as soon as the new House met he was 
again chosen President of the body he 
had so severely criticised. 

The irruption of Buddhists into poli- 
tics calls attention to their influence in 
society and their power to affect even na- 
tional legislation. The disestablishment 
of Buddhism in the early part of Meiji 
was a heavy blow to this religious body 
that had the monopoly of registration of 
the people, of burial rites, and largely of 
education. Many temples are now fall- 
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ing into ruins, as every traveler can see. 
But while the official lists of temples and 
priests for the last ten years remain 
about the same (72,000 temples with 54,- 
ooo priests), the growing indifference has 
had a damaging effect upon the revenues 
of the temples, and the scathing criti- 
cisms the priests have had to endure all 
through the year cannot but increase 
their financial difficulties as well as 
weaken the faith of their adherents. 

First comes the revelation of the im- 
moral condition of the most powerful 
sect, known to the world by the magnifi- 
cent Hongwanji temples in Kyoto. The 
utterly dissolute life of the titled head of 
this temple has been too well ventilated 
in the press. A debt of 3,000,000 yen 
has to be provided for. Open quarrels 
between the two factions, ending in 
bloodshed, have been made public. 

Then the present from Siam of some 
of Shaka’s bones has been the occasion of 
feeding superstition, of squandering tens 
of thousands of dollars, and at last of a 
new quarrel that has disheartened earnest 
Buddhists and awakened new distrust. 

To cap the climax, “ Buddhist Refor- 
mation ” was the subject of a lecture de- 
livered by Baron Kato Hiroyuki before 
the Association for the Study of Sociol- 
ogy. While the Baron himself cares 
nothing for religion of any kind, and 
never loses an opportunity for saying that 
religion is only a form of superstition, 
vet he recognizes the value of religion for 
lower orders of mind, and desires that its 
teachers should be real helps to society 
and to the State. But in this lecture he 
makes unqualified charges against the 
whole body of priests. I wish there were 
toom for the entire address, but must 
content myself with the following pas- 
sages : 


“If priests will only take what the founder 
of religion gave and throw themselves into 
their proper work with the zeal of the founder, 
that is enough. The doctrines are all right, 
but the men who have the doctrines in charge 
are, indeed, so corrupt that they themselves 
have need of reformation. They are abso- 
lutely unable to save the masses, and more- 
over are a peril to society. Chris- 
llanity is very different. There are bad priests 
and bad customs there, too, but it is simply 
marvelous—the zeal of the majority of their 
priests. Christian doctrines are hardly worth 
looking at, but the men who propagate them 
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are good and helpful to society. In religion 
the prime thing is the men who uphold it, not 
the religion they uphold. The priests of to- 
day are evil creatures, and the damage they 
are doing to society cannot be condoned. They 
stand for the salvation of the people, and their 
followers look to them with trustful hearts. 
Yet they actually use the people in carrying on 
their evil lives. Really one should more than 
hate them. Of them all the Hongwanji is the 
worst, tho there is not much difference among 
them. Indeed, there is not one priest that 
devotes himself to saving the masses. They 
are all corrupt. The luxury and 
gilded pleasures of the Hongwanji priests are 
amazing. Just think of these priests of royal 
blood having one or two concubines each! 
: What I have said of the Hongwanji 
applies to nearly all the rest—they are su- 
perlatively rotten. Among priests 
whom I know are some of considerable learn- 
ing, who talk reform. One of these has a 
temple where he makes a pile of money by his 
prayers and by showing the god’s form to be- 
lievers. There are many priests who lend 
money on usury and go into speculation. 
hy It is a sorry sight to see such persons 
bustling about over the question of propagat- 
ing their religion in foreign lands and starting 
educational institutions abroad.” 


This paragraph will be of value to any 
who are interested in the ethical progress 
of Japan, and it is not without value as 
throwing light also on one side of polit- 
ical questions. Buddhism ought to enter 
politics as a reformer of bribery, but it is 
regarded as one of the boldest in the cor- 
rupt use of money. And it must be borne 
in mind that Buddhist priests confess 
that Kato is justified in making these 
statements. One scholarly priest, a mem- 
ber of the same Ethical Society with my- 
self, frankly told me that the priesthood 
is very corrupt. He added that he had 
recently in a public lecture stated that 
Christianity was every way a great bless- 
ing to Buddhism, both morally and 
spiritually, and Japan ought to welcome 
it heartily. 

It is being loudly asserted that Japan 
has reformed everything else, and that it 
is high time to reform religion. So I 
have given prominence to this topic 
rather than to those other matters which, 
while of even international importance, 
will drop out of thought as soon as they 
are settled. 

The sudden death on December 4th of 
the American Minister, Col. A. E. Buck, 
while out on the annual duck hunt at the 
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Imperial Park, was a great loss to Japan 
as well as to the United States, which he 
worthily represented. At the Legation a 
day or two before his death, he remarked 
to me: “ There are three or four splendid 
men waiting for my boots.” His suc- 
cessor will do well if he wins the real love 
of the Japanese as Colonel and Mrs. Buck 
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did. The United States Legation in 
Tokyo never held a larger place in the 
best thought of the leaders of Japan and 
in the hearts of American citizens in this 
land than while it was occupied by this 
open minded, warm hearted, courteous 
statesman and his excellent wife. 
Senpal, JAPAN. 


Impressions of Boston 
By an English New Yorker 


N being taken around the sights of 
| Boston one is struck by the obliga- 
tions under which Bostonians lie to 
the mother country. If England had not 
been considerate enough to supply them 
with an opportunity for a picturesque 
and lively revolution, a large proportion 
of their exhibit to visitors would have 
been impossible. I may suggest, by the 


way, that Bostonians need never hesitate 
to display revolutionary relics to their 


English friends from any fear lest these 
reminders of national defeats may awak- 
en painful feelings. We are hardened to 
this sort of thing, for we cannot even 
cross our own Channel without remem- 
bering that Calais was a British posses- 
sion for centuries. During the last thou- 
sand years or so we have had a good deal 
of rough to take with the smooth, and as, 
on the whole, we have had at least our 
fair share of success, we cherish no sense 
of disappointment or resentment on ac- 
count of an incidental setback here and 
there. 

After some experience of other Ameri- 
can cities the Englishman finds in Boston 
still a few traces of its origin. It certain- 
ly seems more “ home-like” than New 
York or Chicago. But I cannot discover 
much of that resemblance to London of 
which I have sometimes heard. The 
sky-scraper part is too American and the 
older section is not sufficiently metro- 
politan. Many times, however, I have 
noticed. a resemblance between old Bos- 
ton and some of our provincial towns. 
Scollay Square, for instance, is in many 
respects like what may be seen in Corn- 
wall or Devonshire. There are no elec- 
tric cars running through Marketjew 


Street, Penzance, but the cobble paving, 
the general slant and the tributary crook- 
ed streets are features that suggest a real 
likeness. 

In contrasting Boston with New York 
let me get over first the disagreeable 
points of the former city’s pre-eminence. 
In Boston I have noticed more drunken- 
ness in the streets and in the cars than 
in New York, though much less than in 
an English city. Again, there is more 
spitting on the sidewalks. Financial pru- 
dence can hardly account for the differ- 
ence in habits, but it is curious to note 
that the threatened punishment in Boston 
for spitting in the cars is a fine of $100 
only, while in New York it is a fine of 
$500, or a year’s imprisonment, or both. 

The rush of business appears less in- 
tense than in New York. Advertisements 
are less aggressive, and houses that are 
doing a big trade are satisfied with an un- 
pretentious exterior. I have occasionally 
noticed the window-dressing of impor- 
tant stores still proceeding at nine in the 
morning, whereas in places of the same 
type in New York these preparations 
would have been completed over-night. 
The general invasion of shoppers, ! 
imagine, begins rather late in Boston. 
But while there is little evidence of over- 
pressure, one of the surprises of Boston 
to the English visitor is the extent to 
which it is a trading city. One ought 
not to be surprised at this, I know, im 
view of the early history of America, but 
the literary distinction of the city has s0 
overshadowed its claims to commercial 
influence that the sight of its manufac- 
turing and trading plants upsets some 
preconceived notions. To the average 
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Englishman the mention of Boston calls 
up thoughts of Holmes and Lowell. If 
one reflects a little it is plain that some 
business must be done at Boston, for how 
else could there have been an opportunity 
for the incident of the tea in the harbor? 
In the main, however, the associations of 
Boston in the British mind are with the 
New England school of writers, and 
there is something quite startling about 
the spectacle of so much industrial activ- 
ity in a place where one anticipated an 
academic calm. 

The chief peculiarity of Boston’s retail 


trade appears to be the large number of 


candy stores and cut-price drug stores. 
I cannot say, of course, whether there is 
any relation of cause and effect between 
the two, or whether the prosperity of 
women’s clubs has anything to do with 
the former. The lady shopper carries a 
bag of a size and shape I have not seen 
before. It should be noted for local color 
by any artist who is illustrating stories 
of Boston life, for it is quite a distinctive 
badge of the locality. (For the benefit 
of the same person it may be worth while 
to mention that Boston men are more ad- 
dicted than New Yorkers to the wearing 


of short beards.) As far as prices are 
concerned, I have found everything ex- 
cept typewriter ribbons and postage 
stamps cheaper in Boston than New 


York. This does not agree with the 
judgment of my Boston friends, but I 
think that in some cases they are com- 
paring the Boston prices of to-day with 
the New York prices of four or five years 
ago, since which time several things may 
have happened. 

One of the great charms of Boston, as 
compared with New York and Chicago, 
is its naturalness and freedom from os- 
tentation. There are many evidences of 
wealth in the city and suburbs, but there 
isno flaunting plutocracy. The differ- 
ence is marked when one compares the 
equipages in Franklin Park with those in 
the Central Park of New York. In 
Franklin Park you get the impression 
that people are out driving for the sake 
of having a pleasant afternoon; in Cen- 
tral Park that the main object is an ex- 
hibition. This is not to say that the 
Franklin Park carriages are shabby, for 
they are as fresh and trim as one could 
wish; but comfort, not display, is the 
motto. 
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The street cars, again, are run in Bos- 
ton on rational and common sense prin- 
ciples. On the whole passengers “ get 
there ” just as soon as in New York, but 
without anything like such a flurry and 
racket. If you are boarding a car you 
are not in danger of being jerked off 
immediately by its premature starting, 
and if you are alighting at the next 
block you are not expected to lurch your 
way down the car before it halts. The 
steady motion of the Boston cars shows 
also that the system of sudden plunges 
acopted by most of the New York mo- 
tormen is really quite unnecess: ry. Fur- 
ther, the Boston gong is less ear-piercing 
and is used only when required. One 
of the nuisances of the New York streets 
is the practically continuous sounding of 
the car gong, which is kept ringing not 
only at the cross-streets and as a warn- 
ing to other vehicles, but during almost 
the whole of the journey. From the pe- 
destrian’s pcint of view, as well as a 
passenger’s, the Boston practice is a 
great relief. The Boston motorman, too, 
dces not assume that he has the right of 
way, and his considerateness to the weak- 
ness of nervous people who are crossing 
the street deserves much thanks. In 
Boston you rarely hear of such collisions 
and other accidents as supply regular 
items to the New York press morning 
by morning. 

The superiority of the methods of the 
street railways in these respects has much 
to do with the comfort of Boston as a 
place of residence. Beacon Hill, par- 
ticularly, where even the street cars con- 
tribute only a distant and not unpleasant 
hum, is a unique example of a combina- 
tion of town and country. Indeed, I won- 
der why any one who kas the oppor- 
tunity of living on Beacon Hill should 
be willing to live in any other part of 
America. From that point you are with- 
in a few minutes’ walk of the newspaper 
offices and the busy section of the city in 
general, and from the same place you can 
start on a country walk, for the Common, 
the Public Gardens and Commonwealth 
Avenue, though technically urban, are 
practically rural. Then, from the sub- 
way station the cars will take you out in 
a quarter of an hour into the country 
proper, whereas the escape from Manhat- 
tan streets consumes a considerable por- 
tion of the afternoon. The park system 
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is something to admire straight away, 
but the full advantage of it, I should 
think, can only be understood by long 
residence, as the accumulated benefit of 
its relief to tired brains and bodies begins 
to be felt by those who draw many times 
upon its easy and simple refreshment. 
Boston has convinced me that the prin- 
cipal service rendered by the application 
of electricity to traction is not urban but 
suburban. After all, if one is doing busi- 
ness within a fairly compact city the 
saving of time by this means does not 
amount to much; indeed, with the tele- 
phone to rely upon, the amount of neces- 
sary walking would not be very trying 
if there were no cars of any kind. But 
on the provision of a system of electric 
cars depends the very possibility of the 
spreading of a considerable population 
throughout the outlying districts, as well 
as the chance of frequent contact with 
the country for those who live right in 
town. What a boon it would be to the 
inhabitants of the big towns, and even 
the small towns, of England, if, for a 
few pence and within the compass of a 
single afternoon, they could take such a 
delightful excursion as the trolley trip to 
Auburndale and back! The device of 
making the car-line run through a lawn 
of its own, instead of encroaching upon 
the highway, deserves special commenda- 
tion. 

In one thing only does it seem that the 
laying out of Boston and the neighbor- 
hood might have been better arranged. 
What a chance for a Thames Embank- 
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ment was missed when the Charles River 
was left to run between such unattractive 
banks! 

A visit of a few weeks does not en. 
title one to speak with confidence o 
weightier matters, but the multiplicity oj 
libraries and other institutions of a seri- 
ous sort, confirmed as it is by the popu. 
larity of lectures and the activity of vari- 
ous wholesome organizations, indicates a 
real interest in things that elsewhere are 
often considered of subordinate impor- 
tance to the making of money. There js 
a danger, no doubt, lest some of the 
“movements ” of the day run to fads; 
one may “ move” into a morass if one’s 
eyes are in the clouds. It is possible that 
a city which takes Athens as its model 
in zeal for culture may also be uncon- 
sciously Athenian in its eagerness after 
new-fangled doctrines. But excesses oj 
this sort have a way of righting then- 
selves in a few years. And I am dis 
posed to think that in Boston there is 
more of the true democratic spirit than 
in some cities which display a great deal 
more spread-eagleism; that here, far 
more than in New York or Chicago, the 
value of a man is reckoned according to 
what he is in himself rather than accort- 
ing to his environment. On the whole,! 
should sum up my impressions of Boston 
by saying that, compared with the other 
leading American cities, she stands much 
less in need of the reminder that the life 
is more than meat and the body than 


raiment. 
New York Cry. 


Liar 


By Elliot Walker 


¢¢]’VE been an honest mian all the days 
| of my life, Ann Millson; I’ve tried 

to be truthful and square and 

treat everybody right, and I’m satisfied it 


doesn’t pay. I’m going to turn over a 
new leaf and become a liar. Somewhere 
it says in the Scriptures that all men are 
liars, and I guess that authority is all 
right and safe to go by for a change. 
Why, look at the years I’ve slaved and 
been conscientious and stuck to my prin- 
ciples, and let chances go by and lost 
ground by being so afraid I shouldn’t do 


just the right thing. And now where at 
I? Tell me that! Where am I?” 

“Sitting in your chair, talking like 4 
fool, Amos,” said the plump little mi¢- 
dle-aged woman addressed, and_ sht 
laughed in a queer, nervous way. “ Why 
you couldn’t change your notions of right 
and wrong and tell anything but the 
straight truth to save your life, and yo! 
know it.” 

But her eyes held an anxious look, fot 
her husband had spoken with a strangt 
ring in his voice—that hard, metallic 
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sound which she remembered had pre- 
ceded certain actions of his past, when 
he had decided to take a firm stand for 
what he considered right, and had so in- 
formed her. And these occasions had fol- 
lowed much thought and inward strug- 
gle, as she knew; and while his remark 
seemed too ridiculous to entertain for a 
moment she felt nervous and upset, and 
wondered what fancy had taken posses- 
sion of her staid, set husband. She had 
heard of men in middle life whose char- 
acter changed completely under adverse 
circumstances. The thought worried her. 
Wouldn’t it be awful if Amos should be- 
come a liar? 

Amos Millson had risen from his chair 
and faced his better half with determina- 
tion. They had been talking over ways 
and means for three evenings now, and it 
had resulted in the man’s whole nature 
revolting against his long fight for posi- 
tion, sincerity and a high standard of mo- 
rality. He was a strong character in his 
way, and a close observer of human na- 
ture. Again and again he had said to him- 
self, “It doesn’t pay—this holding in.” 
He wanted to let himself out, just to see 
what he could do; to throw off all these 
little restrictions—not to do anything il- 
legal, but to follow the lead of the suc- 
cessful and use their ways. 

The plump partner of his few joys and 
many sorrows gazed at him with feel- 
ings of mingled apprehension and admi- 
ration, and said nothing. She would 
have liked to say much, but everything 
seemed to have been settled. Amos, her 
steady, quiet, humorous Amos, with his 
obstinate temperament, had apparently 
decided to change his character and be- 
come, as he termed it, a “liar.” So she 
suggested bed, and retired to dream of 
Amos haled through unknown streets, 
bearing a placard upon which was 
printed some hideous word she could not 
get near enough to read on account of a 
crowd of all her most pious acquaint- 
ances, who jeered and pointed. 

Amos held an important position—that 
of cashier of the Pinchout Fire Insur- 
ance Company—and was held in high es- 
teem, but the officials seemed to think 
him content with a small salary, and he 
had patiently and trustfully waited for a 
long-expected “ raise,” which did not ma- 
terialize. He had shrunk from approach- 
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ing the subject until he had become mor- 
bid in regard to it. His sense of humor 
was great. As a schoolboy he had been 
noted for his laugh, which was loud and 
irresistible, but he had long since ceased 
to laugh in the old hearty way. The re- 
sponsibilities of life had dried it up; for 
he was fifty-eight now, and the merry 
days lay far behind. His only daughter 
had married badly. Who would have be- 
lieved that the unspotted superintendent 
of the Sunday school could have fallen 
from grace—arrested in a gambling house 
while on a visit to a neighboring city and 
locked up! And after that hideous ad- 
venture he had considerately run away, 
and was never spoken of now. Many 
small obligations he had incurred came to 
light after his departure, and Amos had 
quietly settled them from his small sav- 
ings. Amelia had taken a position as 
companion to an elderly lady who trav- 
eled much and was seldom at home, so 
her glaring matrimonial failure was now 
almost forgotten. 

Amos always arose early, and on the 
morning of his “ new departure ” he was 
up betimes. As he splashed in his bath 
he planned pleasant deceits, and break- 
fast found him wearing a smile of be- 
nignity. The good little wife had risen 
with a sense of evil to come, but was so 
disarmed by his easy aspect that she let 
the talk of the previous evening glide 
from her mind at once. “ Of course, he 
didn’t mean it,” she said to herself, “ he 
was just nervous.” 

As she poured his coffee, Amos be- 
gan: “ Annie, you grow better looking 
every day, somehow ; I think a little gray 
in your hair is very becoming.” 

The little woman blushed with pleas- 
ure, and spilled a few drops of coffee on 
the white cloth. It was long since he had 
called her Annie, and she glanced at him 
shyly. His face was very serious, but he 
nodded pleasantly as he held out his hand 
for the cup. “Lie, Number One, and 
she didn’t notice it,” he mentally gloated ; 
“ guess I’ll try more.” 

“Did you know you got up in the 
night,” he went on, “and arranged the 
things on your bureau, and got back into 
bed without waking? It quite startled 
me at first. I woke up and saw you 
standing there. You had lighted the gas 
and turned it down low, and I feared 
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you were ill. So | spoke, and you mum- 
bled something about the pin-cushion and 
came back to bed, and then I saw you 
were sound alseep. Do you remember 
anything about it? I got up and put out 
the light afterward.” 

“Why no, Amos, did I?” said his 
wife. “ How queer! I used to walk in 
my sleep some when I was a girl, but I 
haven’t for years—how funny!” 

“Tt was funny,” said the mendacious 
Amos, who had remembered her former 
trait, “ and I should have laughed right 
out if I hadn’t been afraid of waking you. 
I'll have to laugh now, I guess,” and he 
rolled out his old-time guffaw with real 
relief. 

“Why, Amos, dear!” said the gulled 
one, “ I haven’t heard you laugh like that 
for ever so long. It must have amused 
you.” 

a: Oh, it did!” said Amos, “ it did.” 

The spirit was strong upon him now, 
and he controlled himself with difficulty. 
It was too good a beginning to spoil, so 
he let Ann rattle on about her sleep-walk- 
ing recollections, and ate his meal with 
great relish, resolving meanwhile to have 
great sport with Ann—she was delight- 
fully material. His conscience pricked him 
a little as he left her, all smiles, waving 
her hand to him from the piazza. He had 
never deceived her before, but this was 
to be a part of it—to be cheerful and 
pleasant, even if he had to lie to that end, 
and he had enjoyed those little lies. 

On his way downtown he met a man 
whom he cordially disliked. “ Now for 
it!” said he. For months.he had passed 
him with a cold nod; now he stopped and 
held out his hand. “ Bill, I was hoping I 
should meet you this morning. Are you 
all right?”’ His tone was so hearty and 
yet anxious that the other looked at him 
wonderingly, but accepted the proffered 
hand with considerable grace. 

“What’s struck you to be so friend- 
ly?” he said, bluntly. 

“Well, Bill,” said Amos, “I had a 
mighty queer dream about you last night 
—it won’t take but a minute to tell it. 
When I woke up I swore I would speak 
of it to you the first time I ran across 
you.” 

“ Go ahead, old man,” said Bill, warm- 
ing, his curiosity excited, “what was it?” 

‘ Well,” said Amos, “ twas this way: 
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1 dreamed | was out in a boat on old 
Still Pond, where we used to go fishing 
together when we were boys. I was near 
the shore, but it was deep water, and you 
stood on the beach, and we were calling 
each other every name we could think of 
that wasn’t complimentary. All of a sud- 
den the boat sunk right under me, and— 
you know how it is in dreams—I was 
paralyzed and could just keep my head 
up; and you stood there and guyed me. 
I said, ‘ Darn you, Bill Isham, you’re just 
mean enough to stand there and let me 
drown.’ With that you gave a leap of 
about twenty feet, way over me, and 
swam up and pushed me ahead of you un- 
til I reached the shore. Then I turned 
round and there you were, paralyzed, and 
I just stood and grinned till you said: 
‘Darn you, Amos Millson, you’re just 
mean enough to stand there and let me 
drown.’ Then I waded in and pulled you 
out, and when we got up on the bank we 
looked each other over, never said a 
word but shook hands, and you started 
off on a run one way and I started off 
another. And I made up my mind this 
morning, thinking it over, that when | 
met you I would shake hands, if it was 
my last act. Say, how was that for a 
dream, anyway?” 

Isham, who was a good-hearted man, 
but who had offended Amos by his blunt 
ways and cordial habits, that were not in 
accord with Amos’s strict ideas, put both 
hands on the other’s shoulders and looked 
him square in the eyes. 

“Tt was a mighty good dream, and 
I’m glad you dreamed it,” he said; “ we 
were boys together and we’ll be boys now 
—only old and cranky—and I'll tell you 
now that when one boy thinks as much 
of another as I used to of you it stays 
with him. I ain’t up to your moral level,” 
Amos winced, “but I’m no poor friend 
for a man to have. I make money easily 
and keep some of it, too, and if you ever 
want help you come to me, old man. 
That’s all I can offer, except my hand, 
and if you'll take both when you feel like 
it they will be there every time. Don't 
forget it. Good-by, Amos; that was a 
mighty good dream. Good-by.” And 
he turned suddenly and went swinging 
up the street. 

Amos Millson looked after him with a 
sense of mingled amusement, gratifica- 
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tion and humiliation. Somehow he felt 
younger. Perhaps it was true, after all, 
that he was only a boy veneered over with 
a crust of what the hard years had 
brought and the sense of what people ex- 
pected of him. Well, well, he was a good 
liar, anyway. Here was Bill Isham, the 
successful produce merchant—a boy he 
used to be. with daily—coarse, unrefined, 
but all right at the bottom, and he had 
given him the cold shoulder for two 
years. And now he felt he was a friend 
to tie to, for there had been an expression 
in his eyes that Amos had’ long been a 
stranger to. And all this on account of 
a put-up job. Certainly it had paid, so 
far, to be a liar. But his conscience 
pricked him badly. He must be careful, 
very careful. He entered the office with 
a jaunty step. He had dressed with un- 
usual care and had donned a bright neck- 
tie, and with his clean-shaven face and 
well-cut features he was stamped as a 
gentlemanly man of business. As he 


went to his desk a thought struck him— 
“T’ll wake ’em up,” he said to himself. 
The policy clerk’s desk was next his own, 


and he leaned over and said: “ Jim, why 
is a thought of advancement in this busi- 
ness like the letters I. T.?” 

“Give it up! ” said Jim, promptly. 

“ Because that’s all there is to it,” an- 
swered Amos. Then his uproarious 
laugh burst out and echoed through the 
big room, startling every one. The 
clerks turned around and grinned, and 
the secretary came out of his private of- 
fice in a hurry. 

“What’s going on?” he said, sharp- 
ly. Amos smiled broadly. 

“T’m the culprit, Mr. Lake,” he said. 

“You, Mr. Millson? You!” ex- 
claimed the astonished secretary; “ ex- 
= me, I thought it was one of the 
doys.” 

“Yes,” said Amos, “ Mr. Staples pro- 
pounded a conundrum to me, and I had 
to laugh. Sorry I disturbed you.” 

The amazed Jim glared at him re- 
proachfully. “It must have been a slip 
of the tongue,” he thought, “ Millson 
couldn’t have meant it.” 

Amos turned to his work, and the sec- 
tetary walked back to his office, smiling 
at the idea of the solemn Millson break- 
ing out like that. But more was in store 
forhim. Staples turned to Amos: “ Say, 
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Mr. Millson, you kind o’ put that on me, 
didn’t you?” 

“ What, Jim?” said Amos, kindly. 

“ Why, that conundrum business. You 
told Mr. Lake that I gave you the con- 
undrum.” 

“Oh, no; Jim, I didn’t, did I?” said 
Amos; “ how could I?” 

“ But you did,” persisted Jim, “ and he 
gave me quite a look. He doesn’t like 
fooling in the office, you know.” 

“T must have been rattled,” said Amos, 
“T don’t remember just what I did say. 
I’ll speak to him about it pretty soon, and 
set it right, but I guess I won’t tell him 
the conundrum.” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” said Jim, much ap- 
peased, “ he might not appreciate it.” 

Promptly at eleven o’clock Amos 
walked briskly into the secretary’s office. 
“ Very busy, Mr. Lake? ” he said, bright- 
ly. 
“ Anything special, Millson?” said the 
secretary. “No, I’m not very busy. 
What is it?” He smiled as he spoke, and 
noticed Amos’s spruce manner with 
pleasure. “ He’s quite a young man yet,” 
he thought. “I had rather imagined he 
was wearing out.” 

“ Well, Mr. Lake,” said Amos, draw- 
ing up a chair and seating himself delib- 
erately. “I want a little talk with you. 
I have an excellent opportunity to make 
a change, and, of course, every man must 
better himself if he can. I propose to. I 
consider it but fair to you people, how- 
ever, to ascertain if you care to make me 
any proposition. If I can do as well here, 
I stay; if not, I go.” 

The secretary stared at him in dumb 
amazement. Was this Millson, this inde- 
pendent, almost aggressive man, fairly 
dictating to him? Well, well, they had 
been blind to think that Millson was a 
cheap fixture, willing to plod along on 
$1,200 a year and afraid to ask for an in- 
crease. Certainly they must keep him. 
He was a valuable man—been with them 
for years. And he was surely entitled to 
an increase. But he would drive the best 
bargain he could. 

“We have been thinking, Mr. Mill- 
son,” he said, carefully, “ of raising your 
salary—the president and I have spoken 
of it. I think, perhaps, we may come to 
some agreement. There are plenty who 
would like your position at your present 
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salary, and your work is largely of a rou- 
tine character and easily learned, but we 
should feel badly to have you leave us on 
account of your long connection with the 
company. We wish to be perfectly fair 
and have you satisfied. What, now, is 
your idea of compensation?” 

Amos had watched him narrowly, and 
admired his handling of the question. 
“He’s a good one,” he thought; “ but 
I’m a better. I’ve got him down. He 
thinks I’m in for a sure thing with some 
other company.” 

“Eighteen hundred is my idea, Mr. 
Lake,” he replied, cheerfully. “If I’m 
worth that to others, I should be to you.” 

Lake bit his lip. Fifteen hundred was 
about what he was prepared for—this 
was bad. He laughed pleasantly to hide 
his chagrin. “I declare, Millson,” he re- 
plied, “some one must want you pretty 
badly.” 

“Some one does,” said Amos, loftily. 
He felt sure of his ground now. After 
all, it was little enough—he was worth 
more than that to them. Look at his long 
years of hard work. 

He would 


The secretary pondered, 
have to arrange it—that was plain. It 
would be poor policy to let this man go. 
Amos eyed him with such a “ take me or 
leave me” air that any argument seemed 


foolish. “Mr. Millson,” he said, at 
length, “personally, as you know, I 
should be glad, very glad, to comply with 
your request, but I must talk it over with 
the other officers. It is a, large advance, 
and we should not like to have it known 
in the office that we had given you so 
much of a one. We might let your sal- 
ary appear on the books as $1,500, and at 
the end of each season hand you the bal- 
ance, if we decide to retain you at that 
figure. Would that be satisfactory? ” 

“ Perfectly,” responded Amos. 

“Now,” went on the secretary, “as 
for your other offer, you didn’t say what 
the position was—something, I take it, 
like your present one, eh?” 

Amos. had expected this, and was pre- 
pared. “Mr. Lake,” he said, smilingly, 
“T am not at liberty to tell you to-day, as 
the party requested me to say nothing un- 
til I had seen him again. However, it is 
some one you know. The matter must 
be settled to-day, as he is in a hurry. 
What shall I tell him?” 
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“ Just as I thought,” said Lake to him- 
self, ‘ it’s Skinner, of the Protective; he 
wants a good man. That would never 
do.” 

“Tell him,” he said aloud, “ that you 
are to stay with us. I'll fix it for you in 
some way.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Amos, 
heartily. “ I certainly prefer tq stay here, 
but I felt it my duty to my family to do 
my best in a financial way when occasion 
offered, no matter what my personal 
wishes were.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Millson, quite right,” 
said Lake, “ we’ll consider the matter set- 
tled.” 

Amos rose. “I want to go out for an 
hour or so,” he said. “ It is almost noon 
now. I may be a little late.” 

Lake bowed in acquiesence. Amos 
Millson walked out of the secretary’s of- 
fice like a man in a dream, went to the lit- 
tle room where the coats and hats hung, 
put on his hat and stalked out into the 
street. All through the interview he had 
never felt a tremor. His nerves had 
been like steel, and he had experienced a 
sense of keen enjoyment like that of a 
desperate gambler who had long played 
in hard luck and at last held winning 
hands. Now he broke out into a cold 
perspiration and trembled, but he felt a 
great pride in himself at his success. He 
was no longer the sober Amos of yester- 
day, but a man whose ways he could not 
fathom. “Keep it up, Amos; keep it 
up!” was his mental adjuration. “ What 
a magnificent bluff! What a royal 
‘gall!’ Now to back it safely.” The lit- 
tle lies of the morning seemed very far 
away. His brain was acting like a well- 
regulated machine, and his course was 
plain to him. 

When Amos closed the door behind 
him Lake touched an electric button at 
the side of his desk. A bright-looking 
boy appeared. 

“Timothy,” said Lake, “ Mr. Millson 
has just gone out. I want you to follow 
him, but don’t let him see you. He has 
gone on some business for me, and I am 
afraid he may not get there in time. Just 
keep him in sight and see where he stops. 
Then come right back to me; if he gets 
there by half-past twelve, it is all right; 
if not, I shall have to see the gentleman 
we want at the club—understand ?” 
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“ Yes, sir,” said the boy, and was gone. 

Amos walked rapidly down La Salle 
Street, turned to the right on Madison 
Street, and so across the bridge to the 
West Side. Presently he stopped and 
looked about him—yes, there was the 
sign, “ William K. Isham,” and painted 
in great black letters all over one side of 
a long, brick building, “ Produce, Hay, 
Straw, Oats,” and a lot more. He stepped 
into the office. “Is Mr. Isham in?” he 
asked. Yes, Mr. Isham was in. “ Where 
is he?” 

“In the back office.” 

“ Alone?” 

“Yes, alone.” 

Amos walked into the back office. Ish- 
am was sitting at a big desk with his 
hand in his trousers pockets, gazing at 
the ceiling. He did not notice his caller 
until Amos spoke. “ Bill, are you hav- 
ing a dream?” 

“Great Heavens, Amos Millson, is 
that you? Sit down, old man, I’m glad 
youcame. I was dreaming, I guess, and 
about you, too. I swear it scared me 
when you spoke. I thought it was a 
ghost, sure. How did you happen over 
here at this time of day?” 

“ Bill,” said Amos, “after I had met 
you this morning some things you had 
said set me to thinking. (This was true 
enough.) I decided that I’d been the 
worst kind of a fool to let you drop out of 
my life. You showed me what a real 
friend you are, and now you'll have a 
chance to prove your friendship.” 

“ Go ahead,” said Isham, “TI’ll prove it ; 

you can bet on that.” 
_ “Well,” went on Amos, talking fast, 
“Tl tell you the whole story. I’ve just 
put up the biggest bluff you ever heard of 
to get more pay. I told ’em I had a good 
chance to change, and they must come to 
my figure or I’d get out—and they have. 
I struck for $1,800, and got it. Now. 
I've got to back the bluff. Don’t you 
want to make me an offer of $1,800 to 
work for you, so that I can fall back on 
it, if necessary? I don’t believe I ever 
told a lie before to-day—since I was a 
boy, anyway—but it was the only way I 
could get a raise, and now it’s done, and 
—well, you see my fix.” 

Isham tilted back in his chair, and 
roared with laughter. “Good for you, 
Amos,” he cried ; “ who would ever have 
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thought it? Of course, I’ll make you that 
offer or—a better one. I know it’s safe. 
Whom did you talk with? Lake?” 

“ Yes, he’s the man,” said Amos. 

Isham roared again. “ Bluffed Lake, 
did you? It takes a good man to do that 
—he’s slick, Lake is. I owe him a little 
score on my last fire. Won’t insure with 
him again. We'll fix this up in good 
shape now, you see. I'll have some sport, 
and do some bluffing myself. Well, well, 
but this tickles me! You—of all men!” 
and off he went again. Presently he 
stopped, and, with a serious face, ex- 
claimed: “ You say you will get $1,800— 
what in heaven’s name were you get- 
ting?” 

“Twelve hundred,” answered Amos, 
meekly. 

Isham got up from his chair, walked 
over to the window and looked out. 
When he turned his face was white and 
angry. “ Amos,” he said, quietly, “ how 
long have you been with those people? ” 

“Seventeen years last July,” said 
Amos. He was telling the truth now, 
and it was a relief. 

“ And all they paid you was $1,200?” 

“ That was all, Bill.” 

The fat produce man shook his fist in 
the air. “The rotten hogs!” he ex- 
claimed, “a smart man like you spending 
his best days for people like that! It 
makes me sick! Why, I pay an ordinary 
bookkeeper fifteen hundred. It pays to 
pay the right man well. Folks have to 
live, by Jove; they will live, if they have 
to steal for it. I couldn’t place much con- 
ndence in an underpaid man—they get 
even some way. It’s human nature. I 
don’t wonder you felt driven to do some- 
thing. It was good business in the cir- 
cumstances, and you were smart to come 
to me. I’m quite a bluffer and a pretty 
fair liar when I run up against it, and I 
do very often in this trade. Why, it 
seems to me sometimes as if business, 
politics, society, religion—in fact, life 
generally—is all built up on bluff. That’s 
why I like to think of the old boyhood 
days. Boys are not polite, but they are 
honest little devils, and they don’t put up 
with much cheating. Let’s fix up your 
matter now,” he began to grin. “I'l 
make you a bona fide proposition, and I 
hereby offer you $1,800 a year to enter 
my employ ; and, what’s more, if you will 
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sign with me for five years it means two 
thousand the first year and a steady ad- 
vance. This offer holds good for six 
months. What do you say?” 

The tears came to the liar’s eyes. 
“ Bill,” he said, “ you are a friend. But 
I’ve promised them I would stay, and I 
am attached to the place and get along 
with them nicely. I guess I’d better not 
take you up.” 

“Just as you say,” said Isham; “ but 
think it over. Things may not be as 
pleasant at your place after this. They 
will put more work on you and find fault, 
and watch for an opportunity to drop 
you as you grow old, or cut you down. 
You try it, and if things begin to go 
wrong you just let me know. Hold ona 
minute, I’ll write you a letter, and date it 
back two days. I do this sometimes, and 
always leave a blank page in my letter 
book every day for such emergencies. It 
comes handy when I’m delayed on ship- 
ments. I write that I am using every en- 
deavor to get goods off that day, and then 
hold it over. It has always worked first 
rate; you would think people would no- 
tice the postmark but they don’t.” He 
picked up a pen and letter-head, and 
wrote a note. “ There,” he said, hand- 
ing it to Amos, “ read it.” It was a short 
concise letter as follows: 


“Amos MILtson, Esgq., 
“Dear Sir: 

“T am in need of an honest, experienced 
man to take charge of my office business. Can 
you be induced to consider a change? I have 
long had you in mind as exactly suited to my 
needs. The salary will be $150 a month, to 
start on. I must know by Thursday night. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ Wiuiam K. IsHam.”* 


It was dated Tuesday. Isham touched 
a call-bell, and handed the letter to the 


clerk who responded. “Copy that on 
Tuesday’s blank,” he ordered, “ it hasn’t 
been used.” The clerk returned in a few 
moments with the note, and left the 
room. 

“There, Amos,” said Isham, “ you 
take that and show it to Lake, or leave it 
where his eye will fall on it. He may be 
keeping a ‘tab’ on you already, and it’s 
well to be covered. I’ve got to go to din- 
a Come and see me often. Good- 

ye.” 

Amos grasped his hand and held it a 


moment. “I'll never forget this, Bill,” 
he said, brokenly. 

“ Go along,” said Isham, “ it’s nothing. 
Think over what I’ve said.” 

Out on the street again the events of 
the morning crowded Amos’s brain. So 
this was being a liar! Fun at breakfast, 
fooling the man who had so befriended 
him, upsetting the risibilities of the of- 
fice force, putting Jim in a mean position, 
bluffing the secretary, getting six hun- 
dred dollars more a year—that was what 
his meeting with Isham led up to—then 
his latest experience with old, good- 
hearted Bill—what next? He must get 
something to eat; he was tired, faint, 
unstrung. Tlis was business—working 
his brains against other men’s. Results, 
so far, a good friend and a good salary. 
Enough for one day. 

After his lunch he felt better. “TI'lj 
just stop now,” he thought. “ Every- 
thing’s fixed all right. I'll be myself un- 
til to-morrow.” All the afternoon he 
worked steadily with a curious feeling of 
superiority. His work semed very easy. 
As closing time came on he began to feel 
nervous. He hated to go home. He had 
always talked over the little daily events 
with Ann, but no more of that now. He 
dreaded the coming evening: Well, he 
must lie a little, he supposed. His wife 
met him at the door with a kiss. “ Why, 
Amos,” she exclaimed, “ hcew tired you 
seem, have you had a hard day?” 

“Rather,” he replied, “had to work 
pretty hard this morning.” 

He went upstairs to get ready for din- 
ner. All the little belongings of his room 
seemed strange to him. The home at- 
mosphere seemed so quiet and reproach- 
ful. Was it because he was tired, or did 
all successful liars feel so when they got 
home? He had done nothing more than 
all smart men did every day, and he 
should be proud of the part he had 
played. And he was—he was sure of it. 
Bah! what nonsense to have a single 
qualm. He would not falter—this was 
the only way to get along. At dinner he 
made a great effort to appear cheerful 
and gay, and evolved some fairy stories 
for Ann’s benefit, how he picked up an 
old lady who had fallen down, and how 
she had offered him a quarter; and, to 
her horror, he showed Ann the quarter. 
He told her how he had stopped a fight 
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between two newsboys. His imagination 
semed to grow, and he itched to relate 
some thrilling tale, but controlled him- 
self. There must not be too much for 
Ann at first. He laughed again till the 
hired girl jumped in the kitchen. Ann 
was in high spirits, and it made him feel 
better and more at home. The dreaded 
evening passed quietly—Amos read his 
paper, and the few household events 
were quickly disposed of. A neighbor 
came in, and soon it was bed time. 

Next morning he woke full of convic- 
tion—he would follow his path. No lon- 
ger, to himself, a liar, but a man who had 
had his eyes opened—shrewd, sharp, cal- 
culating. Better not try any funny sto- 
ries except at home; elsewhere hearty 
and sociable, but careful; early at his 
desk, well-dressed and cheery; a pleas- 
ant good-morning to all, but no familiar- 
ity; attentive to his work ; independent in 
his bearing, but very cautious; watchful 
of his subordinates and a little severe 
with errors. 

In a week he noticed a change; he was 
rising. They all treated him with marked 
respect, and it was Mr. Millson now— 
not Millson, as of old. He showed Lake 
his letter in an off-hand way as if it were 
of small account. “ That’s the party I 
was speaking of last week, Mr. Lake. I 
thought you might like to know, I be- 
lieve you spoke of it at the time.” 

Lake read the letter carefully, but he 
already knew; his messenger had re- 
ported promptly, and he had since met 
Isham on the street. Afterward he had 
talked with the president. “We were 
mighty lucky to keep Millson,” he said. 
“ Bill Isham told me he offered him two 
thousand dollars, and wanted him above 
all other men he knew—it seems they are 
old friends. But Millson said he should 
stick to us. I guess we’ve saved two 
hundred dollars, looking at it in one way, 
and we must arrange to keep him satis- 
fed. I’m afraid of Isham; when he gets 
set on an idea he never lets go. I think 
it might be well to take off some of Mill- 
son’s work and make him a sort of office 
manager. He keeps a sharp eye on the 
hoys, I notice, and they seem a little 
afraid of him lately. That’s what we 
want: he can relieve me in many ways. 
That will give him a semi-official charac- 
‘er and dispose of any notion he may have 
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about leaving us. And we will take him 
into our confidence a little regarding in- 
vestments. Isham says he’s a very 
shrewd man when you once know him.” 

So, the next morning, the president 
pattered up to Amos’s desk, put his hand 
on his shoulder, and called him by his 
first name, asking at the same time how 
he was getting on. This unparalleled 
act had a tremendous effect on the rest in 
the office. 

“He’s going to be made something,” 
whispered Sayles to his nearest neigh- 
bor; “ he’s been different ever since that 
morning he laughed.” 

Yes, it was true, he was a different 
Amos. The awful strain of that first day 
had stiffened his character to meet a new 
course of action, and he had never wav- 
ered. The new habits had supplanted the 
old, and it was easier every day. A sort 
of relentless feeling was growing in him 
—a lack of consideration for others. His 
face had a hard look; the boys in the of- 
fice no longer came to him for friendly 
advice. He had passed to the other side 
and sympathy was not in him. He saw 
Isham frequently, and told him how 
things were going. 

“ Bill,” he said one noon, “ I'll be a big 
man in that business some day. I feel it 
coming. The president and Mr. Lake are 
making a point of asking my advice con- 
stantly. They have both taken to calling 
me Amos. What do you think?” 

“ Think?” said Isham, “I don’t think, 
I know. Keep right on—you’ll get your 
due. And when you get it, my advice to 
you is to go and sit in the sun and melt up 
a bit. You’re getting frozen up stiff, 
Amos, with your hard ideas—thaw out 
before it’s too late.” 

This was two months after that first 
queer day; the time seemed to fly now, 
Amos was out of the rut. He waited a 
minute or two before he responded. “ I 
know it,” he said, “it’s growing on me, 
but it doesn’t bother me much. I guess 
it’s the right way.” 

“That’s it,” said Isham, “it doesn’t 
trouble you, and it won’t. But it trou- 
bles me. The best thing about you was 
your sympathetic way and your desire to 
help others, and you’re losing it fast. 
Save what you can of it. I have had the 
same temptation to harden myself against 
every little soft feeling, but I have al- 
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ways fought it. Of course, I’ve been bet- 
ter fixed than you and could afford to, 
but if you keep on it will become second 
nature, and one of these days you will 
find yourself doing some blamed mean 


thing. It’s not the right way. Here,” he- 


added, handing him a check, “ there’s 
your share of that little corn deal, $325, 
I sold out .Saturday—twenty thousand 
bushels at three and a half cents, less one 
quarter commission—that’s right, isn’t 
4 es 

Good enough!” said Amos, beaming. 
“ How do you do it, Bill?” 

Isham grinned. “Oh, I see a chance 
every few days!” he replied, “and use 
my own judgment. I almost always hit 
it right somehow. I don’t go in deep, you 
know, and I get out quick if the market 
goes against me.” 

These little deals were a weekly thing 
now. Isham was a safe and lucky trader, 
and Amos’s bank account was rapidly 
swelling. ‘“ Keep quiet about this,” said 
Isham, warningly, “and don’t try any- 
thing yourself. Some men can do this 
and some can’t. I could always buy and 


sell right, but I’m mighty careful. I 
sold 10,000 September wheat Saturday 
on joint account, and it’s down two cents 


now. I’ll buy it in to-morrow, I guess— 
the break is only temporary.” 

Amos pocketed his check and went out. 
What luck he had! He thought over 
Isham’s remarks about growing hard. 
“He’s probably right about it,” he 
thought, “ but every dollar I get I want 
more. I’m not going to lend a cent to 
anybody if I can help it. Let people 
make money the same as I do.” And he 
swelled with pride. 

So his life went on. Month after 
month he gained, always the same inflexi- 
ble determination to keep rigidly in the 
path he had mapped out. Jim Staples 
had to go—they could get as good a man 
for less money, and so with one or two 
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others. It was business, and the old 
faces somehow annoyed him. He did 
not tell Isham about these changes. Une 
day he appeared at the produce dealer’s 
office with a radiant face. “ Bill,” he 
cried, “ Lake has resigned—his health’s 
viven out and he’s going abroad. I’ve 
been appointed in his place. Think of 
that!” 

“T congratulate you, old man,” said 
Isham, solemnly ; “ it’s a big responsibil- 
ity, and a big salary. You can afford to 
thaw out now.” 

Amos’s face fell. “ You are always 
harping on that,” he exclaimed ; “I don’t 
see that I’m different from any one else.” 
And he didn’t. 

“ All right, Amos,” said his friend, “J 
won’t allude to it again.” 

Mrs. Amos takes a drive behind the 
pair every pleasant morning. Sometimes 
Amelia, who lives at home now, goes too. 
Their apparel is very rich; society has 
opened its doors wide to them, and the 
new house is much admired. On Sun- 
day afternoon Amos is often seen driving 
with them, and Ann gazes admiringly at 
the straight, stern-looking man at her 
side. To her he is the incarnation of all 
that is good and kind. Strangers ask, 
“Who is that man?” and some one an- 
swer, “ That’s Millson, the secretary of 
the Pinchout Fire Insurance Company, 
smart man, but hard to work for, they 
say.” 

Once in a while, when they are alone, 
Ann sighs a little and alludes to the days 
in the little house, when they used to talk 
things over every evening. “ Amos,” she 
says, “I do enjoy all this so much; but 
those were happy days, don’t you think 
so? Sometimes I think I was almost 
happier then than now, with so much go- 
ing on. Do you ever feel that way?” 

Amos looks at her strangely, and re- 
plies: “ T never allow myself to.” 

PITTSFIELD, Mass 
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The Novel 


Mr. Perry’s Study of Prose Fiction * 
is in a sense the most significant piece of 
work that has appeared for some time. 
Not only has Mr. Perry professed litera- 
ture at one of our great universities, he 
also edits one of our most respected pe- 
riodicals and is himself a man of letters. 
Consequently whatever he may say on 
such a subject is triply representative, of 
our scholarship, our criticism, and of our 
literature as controlled and determined 
by that criticism. The very way in which 
he sets about his task is characteristic. 
After disclaiming to treat the material 
hisorically, he goes on to say: 


“The method least open to objection is that 
which, assuming that prose fiction is an art, 
devotes itself to the exposition of the principles 
of that art. It takes for granted that there is 
a ‘body of doctrine’ concerning fiction as 
there is concerning painting or architecture or 
music, and that the artistic principles involved 
are no more incapable of formulation than are 
the laws of the art of poetry, as expressed in 
treatises upon Poetics from Aristotle’s day to 
our Own. 


In other words, the method is both di- 
lactic and critical; and the result is in 
some respects an unhappy cross of essay 
with text-book. The title, such phrases 
as “the educational value of fiction,” 
and, above all, “ review-questions ” on 
“Ivanhoe” are instances in point. 
Doesn’t it look a little as tho our good 
people were beginning to take “art” 
tather too seriously at last, and as tho 
their teachers in the attempt to meet their 
desires were leaning a little too heavily on 
scholastic method ? 

On the other two sides the book is de- 
tidedly better. What could be juster, as 
compared with common cant, than this? 


“The heavens are full of literary comets ia 
these days and their course can be measured 
only by reference to the fixed stars. Those 
ite sentences of advice to young readers, 
“When a new book comes out, read an old 
one, “Read no book until it is fifty years old,’ 
were never more applicable than now, and in 





*A Stupy oF Prosm Ficrion. 


By Bliss Perry. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


the field of fiction. The multiplication of 
periodicals issued in the interest of publishing 
houses, and for very practical reasons devoted 
to the glorification of new writers more or less 
at the expense of old ones, the personal gossip 
about the literary heroes of the hour, tend to 
confuse all one’s ideas of proportion. A peo- 
ple gifted, like ourselves, with a sense of 
humor will sooner or later discount the ex 
travagant adjectives used in the commercial 
exploitation of new books. But meanwhile 
there is a mischief in it all, and the mischief 
is that the mind of the reading public is sys- 
tematically journalized. The little men, by 
dint of keeping their names before us, pass in 
many quarters for great men. The historic 
sense is bewildered, benumbed; and when we 
attempt an appreciation of fiction writers and 
of the art of fiction itself our opinions are sadly 
contemporaneous.” 


This is indeed admirable—we shall try 
to bear it in mind; and it is not alone ad- 
mirable, tho unfortunately it is all we 
But even on its 


have space to quote. 
most favorable sides the book, in com- 
parison with what gets done to-day in 
France, seems to us a little superficial. 


At least it is inconclusive. Thus it de- 
votes a chapter to “realism,” and an- 
other to “ romanticism,” and abuts at the 
following conclusion : 

“In the last analysis, therefore, the question 
becomes simply this: What does the artist in 
fiction think of life? If he believes it to be a 
good thing, the best thing God has given us, 
he may wish, and probably will wish, to keep 
his art close to it. But if, on the other 
hand, he desires ‘ better bread than wheaten,’ 
if life does not seem to him very good, then 
he must surely dream out something different.” 

How pleasantly liberal and satisfac- 
tory this sounds! And yet for a “ last 
analysis ” does it not leave a little some- 
thing still to be desired? 

The fact is, we suspect, Mr. Perry has 
found himself from time to time in a box 
of his own making, which he has had to 
get out of as best he could. For it is im- 
possible nowadays to write a manual of 
fiction which will include the practice of 
the whole novel. Either one must hold 
with a school, broadly discriminating be- 
tween one theory and another ; or else one 
must make historical distinctions. In the 
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last thirty or forty. years the novel has 
changed its entire ground and inspira- 
tion. Formerly the novel was pre-emi- 
nently a work of the contemplative fac- 
ulties, proceeding from a profound re- 
flection upon life, and inspired by a de- 
sire to render the significance or mean- 
ing of things, while its accomplishment 
rested mainly with the creative imagina- 
tion. But nowadays it is a work essen- 
tially of observation, inspired, if one may 
use the word in this connection, not by 
any desire to render the meaning of 
things, but to reproduce the sensation, 
the form, color or what not of things, to 
make a sort of decalcomania of the su- 
perficial face of life. 

And this period of deformation dates 
almost from the very moment when it 
was attempted to assimilate literature to 
the arts proper. The essential character 
of art proper is its inability to express 
thought directly ; in art the thought must 
be shadowed forth darkly through the 
medium of some concrete and objective 
embodiment. And the importation of 
this idea, quite proper to art, into litera- 
ture, to which it is altogether foreign 
and which is itself just as capable of ex- 
pressing thought directly as it is of body- 
ing it out objectively, has finally caused 
the most grotesque confusion. It has re- 
sulted, among other confusions, in such 
dicta as Walter Besant’s “ Avoid the 
sin of writing about a character,” which 
Mr. Perry quotes with approval, and in 
all that ridiculous and anomalous con- 
demnation of Thackeray for what. is 
called his “irrelevant commentary ”— 
condemnation that in its own utter ir- 
relevancy would be ludicrous if it were 
not an indication of so general a mis- 
conception, as tho literature were re- 
stricted, like painting, to a mere material 
reproduction of objects and‘ did not find 
its fittest employment in the expression 
of thought, as legitimately about char- 
acters as on any other subject. In ef- 
fect this idea of literature as “art” has 
well nigh swamped the modern novel 
with minute and tedious detail and dia- 
log—yes, and invraisemblable, too— 
where a single direct statement would cut 
straight across the whole pother like sun- 
light through a fog; it has stripped the 
novel almost bare of ideas, reducing its 
powers by just so much, and it has ended 
everywhere jn a narrow, timorous arti- 
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ficial treatment of some such limited sub- 
ject or “ cross-section” of a subject as 
may be represented “ concretely ” on the 
false analogy of some art or other; in 
short, it has nearly disabled prose fiction, 
as Mr. Perry likes to call it, by making 
of it a trade or handicraft, an affair of 
rapportage. 

To neglect, then, this degeneration, 
this difference between the novel as it 
was and as it is, is to confuse the whole 
matter. For altho it is possible to trace 
a connection between the two historical- 
ly,- it is impossible to comprehend them 
both in the same formula without doing 
violence to some of the facts or else mak- 
ing one’s statements so vague as to be 
very nearly valueless. Several times, in- 
deed, Mr. Perry seems to be on the brink 
of discovering the truth. “It is a some. 
what curious fact,” he observes in one 
place, “ that if we wish to point to Amer- 
ican fiction-writers who have won a se- 
cure place in the world’s literature we 
must go back fifty years or more to find 
our men.” Too bad that the significance 
of this “ somewhat curious fact ” should 
have eluded him! For just here lies the 
source of that inconclusiveness of which 
we have complained in an otherwise ex- 
cellent and entertaining book. 


x 
Max Muller 


WE have in these two large volumes 
the record of a happy life in which the 
honors of scholarship and the rewards of 
the world were mingled in a fashion as 
rare as it was noteworthy.* Max Miller 
was born in the little Duchy of Dessau, 
in 1823, his father being librar‘an to the 
Duke and a popular lyric poet. He 
studied at the Universities of Leipzig and 
Berlin, and then for a while lived m 
Paris, where he made the friendship of 
the great Orientalist Burnouf and 
formed the project of editing the Rig- 
veda. In the spring of 1846, however, 
he went to England, expecting to stay 
there some three weeks, but in reality 
settling down for the remaining fifty-four 
years of his life and becoming, in 1855, 4 
naturalized citizen of that country. Af 
ter a comparatively brief sojourn in Lon- 





* THe Lire AND LETTERS OF THE RIGHT How 


ABLE FRIEDRICH MAX MU.Lipr. JHdited by 
. 2vols. New York: Longmans, Green & C0 
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don he went to Oxford, expecting again 
to make only a visit, but being drawn by 
various circumstances to become a per- 
manent member of the university. His 
first prominent position there was the 
Taylorian professorship of modern lan- 
guages. He was disappointed in his ef- 
forts to obtain the chair of Sanskrit, but 
in 1868 was made Professor of Compara- 
tive Philology, a chair created by the uni- 
versity specially for him. He married, in 
1859, Georgina Grenfell, who survives 
him and is the editor of the present vol- 
umes. His death came peacefully in the 
autumn of 1900. 

Such was the quiet, yet in some re- 
spects vexed, career of one who made a 
name for himself among English schol- 
ars by introducing into Oxford the new 
study of comparative philology, who is 
famous among the scholars of the world 
for his editio princeps of the Rig-veda, 
and who attained wide popularity by his 
interpretation of Hindu thought to the 
Occident. He was a friend of Queen 
Victoria and mingled with the highest 
society of the land ; he corresponded with 
most of the men famous in the nineteenth 
century, altho, unfortunately, kis letters 
to many of these have not been recovered. 
The publication of his correspondence 
could not fail to possess a kind of inter- 
est, and the connecting parts added by 
his wife are written simply and in good 
taste. One is compelled to say, however, 
that the work would have teen more 
readable if only half as long. There is 
scarcely a touch of humor or lightness in 
the letters, and no illuminating portraits 
of men such as render the correspondence 
of Carlyle so fascinating. One cannot 
but feel, too, that the piety displayed so 
constantly is just a trifle banal in charac- 
ter. Nevertheless, the value to the read- 
er in following this scholar and man of 
the world through his career is genuine 
and unusual. 

Of the Oxford of those days when 
Puseyism was rampant we get a pretty 
good picture, tho a less pleasant one than 
's ordinarily presented. Max Miiller 
seems to have been impressed more by 
the narrowness of Oxford religion than 
by its depth. He himself was debarred 
from the chair of Sanskrit partly on ac- 
count of his connection with the unortho- 
lox Bunsen; and Kingsley, to whom he 
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was related by marriage, was denied the 
honorary degree of D. C. L. (to which 
he had been recommended by the Prince 
of Wales) on the ground that “ Hypa- 
tia ’’ was immora!! 

Scholars may wish that the editor had 
entered somewhat more fully into the 
various professional quarrels in which 
Max Miller was engaged, altho other 
readers, perhaps, will be quite content 
with what is given. The first serious 
contest was with Boehtlingk, and later- 
he was at odds with a considerable part 
of German scholarship. His attempt to 
derive mythology: altogether from dawn 
myths brought the thunder «f ridicule 
upon him from those who believed with 
Kuhn that storm myths were the univer- 
sal source. His favorite theory of the 
origin of language also engaged him in 
various disputes, and by Professor Whit- 
ney, of Yale, he was attacked with a per- 
sonal acrimony scarcely creditable to that 
great scholar’s name. Most offensive of 
all was a charge against him in The Na- 
tion, published soon after his death, to 
the effect that “the edition of the Rig- 
veda was in reality not his atall. . . . 
A German scholar did the work, and 
Miller appropriated the credit for it,”— 
a charge essentially false. 

The fact is Max Miiller’s wide culture 
and worldly prosperity partly accounted 
for these Teutonic attacks in the natural 
envy of scholars who work without such 
rewards, and partly justified them by 
lending to most that he wrote an indubit- 
able air of shallowness. Especially in his 
later life he sacrificed exact scholarship 
to other pursuits, while at the same time 
his attempt to accomplish for Hindu phil- 
ology what Renan had done for Semitic 
was at best only a partial success. Yet 
in this field he did actually achieve more 
than any other one man, and it is un- 
grateful and bigoted to bark at his de- 
served fame. 

Js 
A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
4 George Stephen Goodspeed, Ph D. 
ith a map and plans. New York: 
Charles Seribuer’s Sons, $1.25 net. 

This volume belongs to the “ Histori- 
cal Series for Bible Students,” edited by 
Professors Kent and Sanders, of Yale 
University. Professor Goodspeed has the 
chair of History in the University of 
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Chicago, and, like his associate, Profess- 
or Breasted, has been somewhat more 
devoted to Egyptian studies; but, like 
M. Maspero, the French Egyptologist, 
he has a hardly less interest in the study 
of the history and antiquities of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, which parallel those 
of Egypt. It is a difficult and almost 
thankless task to write a history of either 
Babylonia or Egypt, because new data 
are constantly being brought to light by 
excavations. Thus the results of the 
French excavations at Susa and the re- 
markable bas-relief and inscription of 
Naram-Sin found by De Morgan have not 
gotten into this volume. The German 
literature in the history of Babylonia and 
Assyria is rich. We have Duncker, 
Meyer, Tiele, Hommel, Winckler, De- 
litzsch and others, while in English we 
really have to depend mainly upon Mc- 
Curdy, Rogers and Radau and the arti- 
cles in Bible dictionaries. The present 
volume is more compact than either Mc- 
Curdy or Rogers, but it is surprisingly 
full of material and has been written 
with thorough good judgment and schol- 
arship, and we commend it heartily as a 
text-book of Oriental history. It has a 
good map, but no illustrations of the art 
of the people. 


Matthew Arnold’s Notebooks. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., $1.00 net. 

It was the custom of Matthew Arnold 
to copy into his diaries quotations from 
whatever book he was reading in order 
apparently that he might have the words 
constantly by him. From these note- 
books his daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Wode- 
house, has copied out the quotations for a 
number of years and published them in 
this little volume. It was a capital plan. 
It is not exaggeration to say that one gets 
a far better conception of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s inner life from these quotations 
than from the whole collection of his let- 
ters. The first element of his character 
was a self-restraint which kept the real 
emotionalism of his nature out of his 
writing; but in these quotations this re- 
straining force is not at work—we see 
here more fully than anywhere else the 
real springs of his conduct and the guid- 
ing forces of his heart and mind. A con- 
fession in a man’s own words is always 
marred by some obliquity of purpose; no 
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more genuine self-revelation was ever 
made than in these sentences gathere( 
from far and near. It is interesting to 
observe the books chiefly drawn from. In 
most cases these sources are not indi- 
cated, but, if our memory may be trusted, 
he drew chiefly from the Bible, the Imi- 
tation, Goethe, Marcus Aurelius and one 
or two French writers whom we fail to 
identify. Most interesting of all is it to 
observe the quotations that occur year af. 
ter year, as if chosen deliberately as the 
guide of his life. Such, for example 
were the following: 

“ Semper aliquid certi proponendum est.” 

“Une vie laborieuse, une succession de 
travaux qui remplissent et moralisent les 
jours!” 

“Ecce labora et noli contristari! ” 

“"H mpairns wai émveixeca tov Xpiorov!” 


The essence of the book is a search after 
clearness, content, faithfulness, gentle- 
ness, persistence in labor—the union of 
piety and scholarship to form culture. It 
might be called the scholar’s breviary. 
The prospective reader ought properly to 
be warned that only a part of the quota- 
tions are in English. 
st 


Indian Boyhood. By Charles A. Eastman. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.60 
net. 


Written expressly for the benefit of 
one small lad, the Sioux-born author's 
young son, “ Ohiyese the Second, who 
came too late to behold for himself the 
drama of savage existence,” this charm- 
ing record of Indian boy-life will fasci- 
nate and inform a multitude of little men 
—and big ones, too, for that matter. Dr. 
Eastman writes delightfully of the thrill 
ing experiences of his people in their 
old, free days in Minnesota, describing in 
picturesque fashion the trials, traits and 
traditions of his tribe, and giving a vivid 
moving-picture of his own early youth 
among the savage surroundings in which 
he was born and reared. 

& 
Ayvery. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00. 

A wife all meekness, gentleness and de- 
votion and a husband neglectful of those 
nicer offices of affection of which, we ar¢ 
given to understand, women make such 
great case—these are the elements of this 
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little book. The situation is by no means 
uncommon, and might have been as 
touching as it is homely, were it not for 
the fact that the solution involves a hoax 
at the reader’s expe.ise, from which mo- 
ment real seriousness is at an end, and the 
story is so hard ridden by the moral that 
the title-character is never allowed to rise 
above the dignity of a truant schoolboy. 
Husbands, order yourselves lowly and 
reverently to your wives, for they are 
your betters, is a principle whose sound- 
ness we should hardly care to dispute, it 
is so obvious. But at the same time it 
may be remarked, by way of restoring the 
balance, which has been considerably dis- 
turbed, that even tho husbands too infre- 
quently ignore the treasure they possess 
in their patient wives, yet many a wife 
for her part remains to the end of the 
chapter too ignorant of masculine psy- 
chology to understand that the practice 
of an angelic virtue accompanied by a 
propensity for moral aphorism is often 
as great cause of discomfort to the man 
as is his carelessness of the finer shades to 
her more delicate sensibilities. 


& 


Lessons in Practical Electricity. By C Wal- 
ton Swoope. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., $2.00 net, 

This is a good technical text book, pre- 
pared as usual on the lines of Sylvanus 
Thompson’s elementary lessons, the pro- 
totype of this sort of treatise written 
twenty years ago. It has the merits of 
succinctness, clearness and of being up to 
date, altho we are inclined to look askance 
at illustrations of the telephone which in- 
clude the obsolete Blake transmitter, and 
at pictures of the ancient Smee Cell and 
Volta pile; still Mr. Swoope is entitled to 
much credit for omitting the stock con- 
ventional relics of the archaic period of 
electricity, to which many other writers 
seem instinctively to cling, and which 
publishers favor because remunerative as 
padding. For reference, as well as for 
teaching purposes, this book is excellent. 
It shows much selective skill and con- 
scientious and thorough work. Indeed 
one can find in it all the meat of the latest 
practical applications of the science. It is 
disfigured by a number of abominable il- 
lustrations, some of them bad and cheap 
half tones of half tones. This mode of il- 
lustration of technical books has been get- 
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ting worse of recent years, and it ought to 
be, and in the present case is resented. 


J 


The Plain Facts as to the Trusts and the 
Tariff. With Chapters on the Railroad 
Problem and Municipal Monopolies. By 
George L. Bolen. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., $1.50. 

With very commendable industry, Mr. 
Bolen has collected about all the accessi- 
ble information regarding combinations, 
and has woven it into a goodly fabric of 
exposition and argument. Probably no 
other book with so great an amount of 
general information on the subject has 
been published. Considerable current 
speculation from a variety of sources is 
also given. The author’s view of the 
problem is anything but alarming. He 
believes that a few reforms, effected 
either by law or opinion or both, will 
remedy such evils as exist; and he fol- 
lows with approval Prof. John B. Clark’s 
recommendations of publicity, the protec- 
tion of the investor, the permission of 
railroad pools, the prohibition of rebates 
and of discriminative rate-cutting. The 
railroad problem is viewed optimistical- 
ly, and the subject of municipal monop- 
olies is considered from several stand- 
points, a qualified argument for public 
ownership being made. The chapters on 
the tariff, displaying a wide acquaintance 
with the data of the question, urge a gen- 
eral modification of present duties. It is 
unfortunate that the author’s style is of- 
ten clumsy and confusing. A simplicity 
and directness of statement is attempted, 
but not always with enviable success. 


S 

The Rommany Stone. By J. H. Yoxall, M.P. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., $1.50. 
How long is it since we have had a 
gypsy story with the real Rommany 
flavor? A story where the characters 
ride and steal and fight so much in the 
glamour of the moonlight that to read 
of them is like stepping back a hundred 
years into an age when Love masquer- 
aded sometimes as a prince, and some- 
times as a barefooted vagabond in a 
gypsy tent! The scene is laid in Derby- 
shire, England, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and, from the artistic 
standpoint even, a more delightful nar- 
rative would be hard to find. There is 
nothing vague or uncertain in the out- 
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line and development of the tale in spite 
of the starlit stage. The solid English 
earth echoes distinctly beneath the hoof 
beat of every horse. In the camp each 
character stands out like a gay pastel 
against the firelit rim of the night. An 
indescribable charm, a freshness charac- 
terizes the whole conception that is de- 
lightful. And the curious thing is that 
the story is written by a “ Member of 
Parliament,” who is not Sir Gilbert Par- 
er. Now there is a general impression 
on this side that Sir Gilbert is the only 
man connected with that distinguished 
body who can write an acceptable novel, 
but while the Honorable Mr. Yoxall may 
not be able to command so grave a sit- 
uation or create such effects in human 
tragedy, he has in compensation a faculty 
for creating the most romantic characters 
with a fine fidelity to all the vagrant 
Rommany traditions, the poetic gift of 
sweetening the night life of these people 
with the scent of dew, and the charm of 
magic. “ The Wizard’s Knot,” an Irish 
folklore tale, is the only book that has 
appeared during the past two years in 
which the author shows the same keen, 
wild wisdom for interpreting the super- 
stition of primitive types. 


ot 
Literary Notes 


“JANE Eyre” is now issued in the New 
Century Library, printed on thin opaque paper. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons, $1.50.) 

...-The little story of the “ Birth of Berea 
College” may bring to wider recognition the 
work of a unique and valuable institution. 
(Henry T. Coates & Co.) 


....An interesting account of Chicago in its 
early formative days is presented in Mr. Ed- 
win O. Gale’s “ Reminiscences of Early Chi- 
cago and Vicinity.” The book has the unity 
and value of personal recollections. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company, $2.00 net.) 

...-The special winter number of The 
Studio contains a vivacious and sympathetic 
monograph on Corot, by Gustave Geffroy, with 
47 reproductions of the artist’s works, and an 
appreciative study of the character and work 
of Millet, by Arséne Alexandre, with 73 illus- 
trations from the master’s paintings, drawings 
and etchings. If it were possible to produce 
copies of these etchings as fine as the originals, 
one might agree with Mr. Keppel’s assertion 
that this number of The Studio would be 
cheap at 100 guineas; at least the plates are 
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very good. Every lover of these two masters 
should consider the possession of such a great 
number of beautiful reproductions of their 
works, in so compact a form, as a necessity 
rather than a luxury. The colored plates, 
however, are a mistake, as they convey no 
adequate idea of the color of the paintings 
they are supposed to represent. . (John Lane, 
$2.00. ) 
& 


Pebbles 


In KentTUCKY.—With all its faults I love 
the still—Cornell Widow. 


....She (musingly): “ How can Chinamen 
bear to eat rats?” He (absently): “ It helps 
fill the Chinks.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


....Mr. Stove: “What became of Miss 
Ironpipe?” Mr. Desk: “ Haven’t you heard? 
Why, the radiator! ”—Princeton Tiger. 


...." Don’t pretend; ” people will catch you 
at it, and think less of you. And they think 
little enough of you now.—Atchison Globe. 


....Friend: “Shakespeare, your wife is 
awfully headstrong, isn’t she?” William: 
“Yes, Ann Hathaway.”—Columbia University 
Jester. 


....We have noticed that new things are 
constantly discovered that threaten to “ revolu- 
tionize the world;” but they never do— 
Atchison Globe. 


....-Admiring Friend: “I don’t see how you 
manage to read all these books.” Great Re- 
viewer (stiffly): “I don’t read; I criticise.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 

....Customer: “Have you any problem 
novels?” Bookseller: “No, but here is a 
treatise on integral calculus which is said to 
contain some novel problems.”—Rocky Mou- 
tain News. 


Nina killed her little brother, 
Yes, she did, now that’s a fact. 
Mamma raised her hands in horror, 
“ Dear me, suz, that girl lacks tact.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 

..»»ROYALTY TO THE OrRIGINATOR.—Queen 
Lilioukalani: “ Edith is marrying a baseball 
player.” Countess Harrietalotofthings: “Is 
he a good catch? ”—University of Pennsyl- 
vania Punch Bowl. 

.... The Government at Washington is tak- 
ing a very calm view of the Venezuelan situ- 
ation, considering the fact that the magazine 
editors are likely to turn themselves loose on 
it almost any time—The Denver Republican. 

When the dark Pretender gritty 
Tires of waiting by and by, 
And assaults the Sultan’s city, 
Then you’ll see the Fezzers fly! 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Hammurabi and Moses 


In placing the name of Hammurabi 
before that of Moses we trust we shall 
not seem guilty of that disrespect for 
holy things which was charged to Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch for putting “ Babel” 
before “ Bibel” in the title of his famous 
lecture. One reason is that Hammurabi 
lived almost a thousand years before 
Moses; to which may be added the fur- 
ther reason that there can be no question 
that Hammurabi was tl’e author, or com- 
piler, of his code of laws, while the Mo- 
saic authorship of the Mosaic legislation 
has been seriously questioned. 

We conclude this week the translation 
of Hammurabi’s Civil Code. We are 
sure that our scholarly readers will 
recognize its supreme importance for the 
study of law and social institutions. The 
reader discovers that a fixed and orderly 
condition of society had been established 
much more than two thousand years be- 
fore our era. Hammurabi could not 
have originated these 280 laws; they had 
grown out of decisions of judges through 
other thousands of years. They bear 
evidence of their formulation and of con- 
crete cases. We catch a glimpse of the 
importance of the office of the judge in 
the fact that the great Sun-god’s usual 
designation of old had been “ Judge of 
Gods and Men.” 

Professor Delitzsch is reported by 
cable to have delivered a second lecture 
before the German Emperor, in which 
he appears to have designed to reply to 
the host of critics of his “ Babel und 
Bibel,” and to have given franker ex- 
pression to his ideas of the subordinate 
and inferior quality of Jewish as com- 
pared with Babylonian literature. He is 
reported to have declared that it is a 
great error to think of the Bible as a 
personal revelation of God; it is a mere 
collection of fragments of Jewish litera- 


ture. Moses was not the author, he says, 
of the so-called Mosaic laws, all of which 
existed in Babylon long before the time 
of Moses. Even the Decalog, he tells 
us, was of Babylonian origin, and the 
Babylonian code was in many points 
ethically superior to the Mosaic. The 
conception of Jehovah as a national deity 
he asserts was entirely of Babylonian 
origin, and to the adoption of this idea 
by the Israelites were due many of the 
evils of their exclusive particularist 
monotheism. 

While it is not fair to judge a man 
from imperfect reports, there is internal 
evidence that the drift of Professor De- 
litzsch’s lecture has not been misrepre- 
sented. We accordingly venture some 
comments. 

Doubtless Moses was not the originat- 
ing author of the several collections of 
statutes embraced in the Pentateuch. 
This fact has been generally recognized 
by biblical students of every shade of 
criticism. Of course, codes of laws must 
have been developed in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia and Arabia and Syria and every- 
where that civilized society existed, a 
long time before Moses or Hammurabi. 
We may be sure that as many as 4,000 
B.C. settled institutions, with laws and 
judges, existed in Egypt and Babylonia. 
Our two earliest codes, that of Ham- 
murabi and that of Moses, were simply 
authoritative compilations of judges’ 
law. 

But that is quite a different thing from 
saying that the Mosaic laws all existed 
in Babylonia long before the time of 
Moses. Some of them certainly did, for 
they would spring up anywhere. Such 
is the lex talionis, “ an eye for an eye,” 
and such are the laws which protect the 
home; for judges’ law has its origin in 
essential justice, which is universal and 
not provincial. 

But we now have the Babylonian code 
practically complete and can compare it 
with the Mosaic, and it is far from evi- 
dent that the latter was derived from the 
former. Indeed, the differences are very 
striking. Thus the Code of Hammurabi, 
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which is a good deal more elaborate than 
the Mosaic, has no Sabbath, no organi- 
zation of courts, no laws against bribery, 
witchcraft, or false weights, all of which 
are characteristic of the Mosaic. The 
Babylonian law of incest is much less 
inclusive than the Mosaic. It does not, 
like the Mosaic, forbid unnatural crimes, 
and it legitimatizes prostitution, which, 
indeed, has its seat in the temples. The 
Mosaic law is full of sanitary provisions, 
of which the Babylonian code has not 
one. 

In what ways Professor Delitzsch can 
find the Babylonian code ethicaily su- 
perior to the Mosaic we fail to see. Of 
course it was meant to rest on essen- 
tial justice, but there is an element of 
mercy running through the Mosaic not 
recognized in the older code. Thus the 
Mosaic legislation forbids repeatedly the 
oppression of strangers and provides for 
their naturalization; it forbids usury, or 
the keeping of a pledged garment over 
night; gleaning of one’s fields is forbid- 
den, that the poor may find food, and the 
fruit of a seventh sabbatical year is given 
- to the poor; land sold for debt comes 
back to the family at the year of jubilee; 
cities of refuge are provided for those 
who have inadvertently killed a man; 
two witnesses are required for convic- 
tion; only forty stripes can be given; 
runaway slaves are not to be returned, 
and cruelty to animals is forbidden. No 
such provisions are in the Babylonian 
code. Aspecial point of difference between 
the two codes appears in’ the matter of 
punishment by ordeal. In the Jewish law a 
preparation of perfectly harmless water 
was given, with a curse on the guilty, to 
the accused woman; in the Babylonian 
law the ordeal was by throwing the ac- 
«used person into the river, equally dan- 
serous to the innocent and the guilty. 

We must await Professor Delitzsch’s 
new evidence that the Decalog was of 
Babylonian origin, for nothing of the 
sort has as yet been published from the 
monuments. The nearest we have to it 
is in the penalties assigned to murder, 
theft, adultery and false swearing; but 
the Decalog is a different thing. 

It is a large question from what source 
the Hebrews got their legislation, 
whether from Babylonia, or Egypt, or 
‘Arabia, or whether it grew up in Pales- 
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tine. Those who, like Professor De- 
litzsch, refer it to Babylonia should re- 
member that while Babylonia claimed an 
interrupted suzerainty over Palestine 
and Syria from perhaps 3500 B.C. till 
about 1600 B.C., at the latter date the 
eighteenth Egyptian dynasty obtained ab- 
solute control to the Euphrates and for 
several centuries was supreme. Indeed, 
for many centuries before this time the 
whole Mediterranean coast, as we now 
know, was in much closer and most con- 
stant commercial relation with Egypt 
than with Babylonia. Rulers make law, 
and the legal system in vogue in Pales- 
tine when the Jews entered it must have 
been much influenced from Egypt,. as 
were its religion and its art. 

The great distinction of the Mosaic 
writings is their monotheism. It could 
not be otherwise than that this one God 
should be regarded as national when all 
other nations were polytheistic. But 
Professor Delitzsch is quite wrong in at- 
tributing a Babylonian origin to this ex- 
clusive particularism. The Babylonians 
were very hospitable to gods of other na- 
tions and easily adopted them, and as 
readily transferred the worship of their 
own gods to other nations. Babylonian 
deities were no more national than were 
the Egyptian or the Phenician. Despite 
what Delitzsch and Tiele and Stade have 
conjectured, nothing has been added to 
the Biblical account of the origin of the 
worship of Jehovah. 


& 


What Are Our Classical Men 
Doing? 


Ir is as we supposed. The letters 
which come to us in answer to our pre- 
vious strictures on the teaching of the 
classics are of various sorts, some ex- 
pressing gratitude, others intimating our 
ignorance, but one and all bearing testi- 
mony to the assertion that our teachers 
are in a state of panic over the growing 
dishonor to which the classics are sub- 
jected. To those who assume the de- 
fensive and maintain that they and their 
methods are not to blame, we would pro- 
pound the simple question: Gentlemen 
(and Ladies, too), what are you doing? 
Indeed, the query is far from otiose. If 
compelled ourselves to give an answef 
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we should say that two at least of our 
classical men have done honest scholars’ 
work in Greek grammar; a little good 
lexicographical work has been done; an 
endless and inane dispute was (still is, 
perhaps) waged over the metaphysical 
nature of the subjunctive mood; one 
brave scholar has devoted a lifetime to 
listing all the words in Plautus; another 
has written a ponderous volume on the 
Ionic dialects ; we recall two or three edi- 
tions which really advance our knowl- 
edge of the author edited; there is an 
excellent study of Greek metric; a few 
scholars are assisting in arranging the 
endless array of pots and shards and the 
like which are dug from classic soil, and 
beyond thatanything of scholarly value we 
know not. We do not pretend tohave read 
even the names of all the books published 
by our classical professors—heaven for- 
bid! But if there exists any work bear- 
ing a large and genuine relation to 
human life or human interests, any work 
which displays an appreciation of that 
historic sense so essential to vital thought 
to-day, any work with the least breath 
of culture in it,—if any such exists it has 
slipped our memory. We would not for 
one moment depreciate the value of 
genuine scholarship even of the most pe- 
dantic sort. We are of those who thank 
God he has put it into the hearts of some 
men to compile dictionaries. No, our 
complaint springs from other causes and 
falls under two heads: first, that no prod- 
ucts of culture or thought are found to 
balance these erudite exercitations and 
lend some tone of humanism to the study, 
and, secondly, that the vast mass of books 
printed are not even genuine works of 
scholarship of any kind, but mere pot- 
boilers—pedagogical pot-boilers to be 
more precise. 

How far this reigning pedantry has 
made any application of the classics to 
culture impossible, THE INDEPENDENT 
had occasion to point out not many 
months since in a review of Professor 
Fowler’s “ History of Ancient Greek 
Literature ’—a work which was well re- 
ceived by the philological syndicate and 
which is indeed a favorable specimen of 
its kind. As an illustration of wrong- 
headedness we there mentioned that, of 
the two chapters on Homer in this book, 
one was devoted wholly to the “ Homeric 
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Question,” while the other gave four 
pages to a rehearsal of the story of the 
Iliad and Odyssey and seven pages to 
remarks on style, etc., including a good 
deal of highly original criticism such as 
the following: 

“One of the marked qualities of the Homeric 
style is the brilliancy and directness of the 
narrative, the clearness and accuracy of the 
description.” 

But in either of these chapters, or, in- 
deed, in the whole volume, one single 
sentence displaying first-hand critical 
acumen or insight into the real signifi- 
cance of Greek, if it existed, did some- 
how escape our attentive observation. 

Deferentially but earnestly be it said, 
Gréek, if it means no more than this, may 
better glide into oblivion and so leave to 
our young students more time for the in- 
vestigation of steam-boilers and electric 
coils, which do verily mean something. 

But the great body of books turned out 
by the philological syndicate is neither 
mildly humanistic, such as Professor 
Fowler’s “ Literature,” nor strictly eru- 
dite, such as Professor Smyth’s “ Ionic 
Dialects;” it consists of purely peda- 
gogical pot-boilers of a sort which in 
Germany are left to teachers in the Gym- 
nasia and are disdained by the eminent 
Professoren whom our faculties strive to 
imitate. Year after year the presses turn 
out a flood of classical school texts ( Hor- 
ace, Vergil, Cesar, Homer, Euripides,— 
nothing startlingly new), not one in a 
score of which is really superior to its 
predecessor, or could offer any excuse for 
its exisence—excuse, quotha, nay, the ex- 
cuse lies too patent on the surface. It 
was our sorrowful experience once to 
look over the classical texts in the stack 
room of a great college library. And as 
we examined one after another of these 
modest American editions and observed 
their dates of publication, malicious 
memory whispered: One year after pub- 
lishing this Mr. X became Professor X 
in his own college; two years after pub- 
lishing this Professor Y was called froma 
humble fresh-water institution to lecture 
in a famed university by the sea! The 
blame lies largely,to be sure, with the col- 
lege presidents whoaccept such pot-boilers 
as signs of fitness for high place; they 
should be regarded as the very reverse. 
Unfortunately the evil is not confined to 
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young instructors seking position. 
Esteemed professors in Harvard and 
Yale and elsewhere swell the list with 
pot-boilers of the same kind, driven 
thereto by the greed of money (the auri 
sacra fames, they might say) or seduced 
by the inanity of a mind which must 
produce yet whose training has left it no 
true creative vitality. 

We have used harsh words, but only 
harsh words can set forth the desperate- 
ness of the situation. The shame be upon 
the reigning philological syndicate which 
has made of the fairest inheritance of the 
human understanding a corpus vile for 
pedantry. The culture and beauty of 
Greece are not perished, neither has the 
majesty of Rome passed away; these 
shall one day be rediscovered as they 
were in the times of the Renaissance,and 
shall inspire the world to new creative- 
ness. But the present methods of teach- 
ir.g them shall be forgotten as the Dark 
Ages were forgotten. 


5 


The Ethical Philosophy of 


Marriage 


A WEEK age we had something to say 
in disparagement of a merely economic 
philosophy of marriage. We expressed 
the belief that nothing but evil can come 
of a view of marriage which regards it 
as only a social necessity, or a personal 
convenience ; in short, as only a utility of 
the economic or measurable kind. We 
wish now to add something to what we 
further said about the possibility of a 
marriage which should be the highest 
spiritual comradeship. No argument is 
needed to support the assertion that if 
this ideal of marriage can in a fair de- 
gree be realized in our imperfect world, 
it should be. The only problem involved 
is that which is expressed by the word 
possibility. 

But let us indicate more explicitly the 
content of this ideal itself. A romantic 
revolt against purely conventional and 
economic marriages, which gained much 
strength in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century, found its most beau- 
tiful literary expression in Goethe’s 
“ Die Wahlverwandtschaften ”—*“ Elec- 
tive Affinities.” It was the protest of 
hearts that had been bought and sold, or 
that had sold themselves, against the 
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sacrifice of that highest happiness which 
is found in the perfect sympathy of two 
natures that look at life in the same way, 
enjoy the same things, have common in- 
terests and find continuing mental 
growth and exhilaration in their own 
good comradeship. It was the demand 
of natures too long starved for satisfac. 
tions that admit of no economic measure. 
ment and which only vanish when we 
bring them too harshly to the test of pru- 
dential considerations. 

Perhaps there is no supremely beauti- 
ful thought that cannot be degraded by 
minds unable to perceive its true mean- 
ing, yet clever in adapting its form to 
baser uses. It was not long before 
Goethe’s phrase had become a shibboleth 
of mere wantonness. Those who for any 
reason were unhappy in the marriage re- 
lation, and those who were glad of any 
excuse to give free play to lawless pas- 
sions, professed to have found a respect- 
able philosophy to justify their own way- 
ward inclinations. And so the poet's 
really beautiful phrase soon became only 
a term of reproach. 

Yet back of it there lies a great and 
everlasting truth, a truth which is the 
very substance of a sound philosophy of 
marriage. We call it an ethical philos- 
ophy, because its elements are facts of 
character, of idealism, of devotion to the 
highest truth, and to the highest duty 
that we can perceive. If this philosophy 
were more generally understood and 
more consistently followed there would 
be fewer unfortunate marriages, and in- 
finitely greater happiness than can ever 
be looked for so long as the economic 
philosophy to which we have objected 
holds sway. 

It is, however, the very first principle 
of this philosophy that the only affinity 
of two human beings for one another 
which can assure happiness is that which 
consists in substantial agreement of 
thought and feeling upon all the more 
important concerns of life. Differing 
views of minor things may add charm 
and zest to companionship if there is 
unity in the greater matters. The affinity 
which too many young folk mistake for 
true agreement of mind and heart is 
merely passion or merely an excitement 
incident to the social pleasures of youth. 
Too often it is not until the soberer years 
of mature life are reached that men and 
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women understand themselves, and one 
another, sufficiently to know who their 
true comrades are. 

It will, perhaps, be said that in laying 
down this principle we are opening wide 
the door to that whole train of social 
consequences which are statistically rep- 
resented in the ever increasing rate of di- 
yorce. This we should be unwilling to 
admit. In any case, we should insist that 
a better understanding of the principle 
itself, by the community generally, would 
prevent many an ill-advised or hasty 
marriage that can end only in unhappi- 
ness. In a word, we maintain that it is 
the duty of those who look forward to 
married life to put all considerations 
which spring from social conventional- 
ity, from economic calculation, even from 
passion itself, into the background until 
the question of affinity in the highest 
sense of the word—affinity of mind, of 
taste, of character—has fully been con- 
sidered and satisfactorily been answered. 

Next after recognition that the doc- 
trine of affinity is a great truth, comes 
another principle in the ethical philos- 
ophy of marriage which we fear is being 
more completely forgotten in this pres- 
ent age than it ever has been in the past. 
Sympathy and intellectual agreement, 
however real and complete at the out- 
set, may easily cease to exist if they do 
not find continuing expression in deli- 
cate and fitting ways, or if too many 
things are habitually taken for granted. 
We doubt if any one more fruitful cause 
of unhappiness in marriage could be 
named than the easy-going habit, which 
too many young husbands and wives fall 
into, of assuming that acts and words 
which could not possibly be indulged in 
with a mere acquaintance will be “ taken 
all right ” by that one person who, of all 
others, is entitled to the most gracious 
courtesy and the most delicate considera- 
tion. Perhaps nothing is more unac- 
countable as a bit of concrete psychology 
than the fact that lovers, who take noth- 
ing for granted—whoregard no effort too 
great to please one another with careful 
attention to dress, to demeanor, to forms 
of speech—as man and wife allow them- 
selves liberties of carelessness, of inatten- 
tion, of neglect, and, worst of all, of a 
faunting, teasing cynicism with reference 
to the every-day duties of the household, 
which little by little become a barrier, 
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through which the innermost thought 
and impulse of the soul can seldom speak. 
The love that is born of true oneness of 
mind and heart is a strangely delicate 
thing. It must perish if those means of 
expression which it alone can use are de- 
nied it, and if it is forced to try to make 
itself felt through the coarser medium of 
careless words or inconsiderate acts. 


a 


The Cure of Blood Poisoning 


WITHIN the last few days the daily 
papers have given considerable space to 
trials of a new remedy for blood poison- 
ing. The patients thus far treated have 
been very few, but the results obtained 
have been most encouraging. The an- 
nouncement is made in the sensational 
press that a cure for blooc poisoning has 
been discovered. Any such pretense is, 
of course, premature, and while sincere- 
ly hoping that the new method of treat- 
ment may prove to be :'s successful as is 
claimed, we must wait the result of fur- 
ther experience. The essence of the new 
treatment is the injection of formalin in 
dilute solution into the patient’s veins, 
Formalin is an antiseptic material that 
has come into very general favor all over- 
the world in recent years as a disinfect- 
ant. While it is a powerful germicide, it 
is not very irritant to living tissues and: 
so great hopes of its proving a good anti- 
septic within the body have been enter-. 
tained. So far those hopes have been, 
disappointed. It would not be surpris-. 
ing, however, if the recent suggestion of: 
its use in the patient’s veins in a dilu- 
tion of 1 to 500 might prove the long- 
sought for cure for blood poisoning. 

Blood poisoning, or sepsis, or pyzemia, 
as it is called scientifically, is due to the 
presence in the blood of minute vegetable. 
micro-organisms, usually of the form. 
known as the streptococcus, because it 
grows in long chains resembling strings. 
of beads. These obtain an entrance. 
through some small wound, as, for in- 
stance, a slight scratch on the finger. 
Physicians suffer from the disease more- 
frequently than any others and acquire. 
it during operations on patients who have. 
a purulent discharge of some kind. In. 
other people, while rarer, it occurs oc- 
casionally because they come in contact- 
with some virulent infectious material. 
The cutting of a corn is not infrequently - 
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the origin of it. Spider bites are some- 
times followed by blood poisoning be- 
cause the spider has been feeding on 
flies which had been in the neighborhood 
of septic material. Sometimes blood 
poisoning occurs after child-birth. Oc- 
casionally the terminal stage of pneu- 
monia is really a blood poisoning. Pa- 
tients who die after surgical operations 
usually suffer from sepsis, or blood 
poisoning. There is every reason to en- 
courage investigators to seek a cure for 
it and no effort has been spared, but so 
far without success. At least twice in 
the last decade the medical profession 
has been led to believe that a cure had 
been found, yet only disappointment en- 
sued. With regard to the other remedies 
it took years to decide that they were of 
but little avail in spite of the claims for 
them. They werc tried in many hun- 
dreds of cases before the decision could 
be reached; so that there :s every reason 
for the medical profession and the pub- 
lic to take their time before being in- 
duced to any definite conclusion as to the 
value of the new treatment. 

After the successful introduction of 
diphtheria serum it was thought that 
most of the infectious diseases would 
yield to similar treatment and that spe- 
cific antitoxic serums would be found for 
them. One of the first introduced with 
a great flourish of trumpets was the anti- 
streptococcus serum, which it was defi- 
nitely announced would cure all cases of 
streptococcus blood poisoning, and they 
are, as we have seen, the most frequent. 
For a time the claims made for the new 
remedy seemed to many conservative 
practitioners to have some grounds in 
actual results obtained. Now, after about 
a dozen years of experience, almost no 
one employs it and its curative properties 
are generally rejected. Shortly after the 
introduction of antistreptococcus serum 
Professor Credé, of Dresden, one of the 
greatest of living obstetricians, an- 
nounced that he had found certain or- 
ganic salts of silver employed by in- 
unction to be a specific remedy for blood 
poisoning. As many of the cases of the 
affection occur, as we have said, in ob- 
stetrical practice, and Professor Credé’s 
word in this branch was law, great hopes 
were built up on his assertion. Now, 
with possibly a very few exceptions, there 
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is no one who believes in the efficacy of 
the Credé ointment. 

These disappointments serve but to 
show the uncertain course of the affec. 
tion. At times, when everything looks 
hopeless and the patient seems sinking to 
an inevitable fatal issue, a sudden change 
for the better contradicts all the unfavor- 
able prognostications. Nature, aroused 
at the last moment to a special conserya- 
tive effort, supplies enough white blood 
cells and natural antitoxic material to 
overcome the infection. In this regard 
there are in some individuals reserve 
powers of utterly unexpected power. 
The present method of treatment may 
prove to be the long looked for cure, but 
it will have to be tried not on a few but 
on many hundred cases before its efficacy 
can be known. Blood poisoning is nota 
definite affection due to the same amount 
of poison and of the same kind in differ- 
ent patients. The disease is, in fact, 
never the same either in virulence or in 
character in any two successive patients. 

Coincidence often plays a large réle in 
the reported successes of new remedies. 
Over 2500 years ago the great Greek 
Father of Medicine, Hippocrates, of Cos, 
said: “ Life is short, art is long and ex- 
perience is fallacious,” and the expres- 
sion is quite as true to-day and has been 
ever since his time as it was in the day 
it was first uttered. Hence these new 
remedies ought not to be discussed in 
public until a very fair professional trial 
has been given them. For hopes are 
raised that are only too often doomed to 
disappointment and the announcement 
of cures that prove eventually to be fail- 
ures brings discredit on science, makes 
people doubtful even of the real truths 
of medical progress and serves only to 
advertise the supposed inventor. 


o 
Coal Duties and Public Opinion 


THE suspension of the coal duties for 
a year can have but little effect upon the 
situation. But the debate upon the coal 
bill, with certain incidents related to the 
action taken, may exert a strong infli- 
ence upon the nation’s economic policy. 
It is true that anthracite goes on the free 
list without any time limit, but this 
change is one of scarcely any value. The 
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bill was reported and passed in response 
to an imperative demand from the peo- 
ple for relief. Mr. Dalzell and other Re- 
publican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee admitted that it would 
not appreciably increase the supply or 
reduce the price of coal, but added that 
it would “ satisfy public sentiment,” thus 
disclosing a curious estimate of the men- 
tal capacity of the American people. 
Even if public sentiment with respect 
to economic legislation concerned it- 
self at the present time with nothing but 
the ‘coal tariff, it would not be ap- 
peased and satisfied by this bill. It 
asks for something more than a sus- 
pension of a tax of 67 cents a ton 
on coal imports. 

In the public mind this matter of the 
coal duty is associated, for obvious rea- 
sons, with the Trust problem, the rela- 
tion of the tariff to the Trusts, and 
the consolidation of railroads, especial- 
ly of those controlling the transpor- 
tation (and four-fifths of the supply) 
of anthracite. Public sentiment looks 
to Congress for some action upon these 
questions. 

The debate in the Senate has shown 
conclusively that the Republican leaders 
who control legislation there are deter- 
mined to prevent any reduction of the 
tariff—even stich reduction as could be 
made by treaties of reciprocity. The 
treaty with Cuba may be ratified with 
their consent, it is true, because public 
opinion and the President have for so 
long a time and so persistently demanded 
it; but it must contain a clause that vir- 
tually requires the Senate to kill all other 
pending treaties which touch the duty on 
sugar. Nettled by Mr. Dolliver’s power- 
ful defense of reciprocity—of Blaine, 
McKinley, Dingley and others who 
caused reciprocal agreements to be made, 
or pleaded for them—Mr. Aldrich spoke 
with less caution than he is accustomed 
to use. It is one thing to argue coolly 
against reciprocity, and quite another to 
denounce the agreements which Mr. Mc- 
Kinley approved, and to protest against 
a“ sacrifice of the manufacturing and in- 
dustrial interests of the country to the 
greed of the agricultural interests of the 
West.” The country knows now that 
Mr. Aldrich and his associates will per- 
mit none of the pending treaties (the one 


with Cuba probably excepted) to be rati- 
fied, and that they have set their faces 
against a revision of any part of the 
present tariff. All the high duties no 
longer needed for protection must be re- 
tained, even if they serve only as instru- 
ments by which combinations extort 
high prices from the people. If public 
sentiment asks for some relief in the 
way of tariff revision or reciprocity it 
will not be granted by the Senate until 
those who agree with Mr. Dolliver be- 
come a majority of that body. 

The Washington correspondents of 
many daily papers are saying in their dis 
patches that a mild Trust bill is the only 
one that the Senate will accept. The 
President has excluded tariff revision 
from the list of legislative remedies for 
Trust evils. It is also excluded by the 
leaders of the Senate. The existence of 
such evils, many and serious, is admitted, 
Public sentiment will not be satisfied un- 
less some of them are suppressed. It is 
asserted that the bills prepared by Mr. 
Knox and introduced in the House are 
too severe for the Senate. And yet the 
essential parts of those bills involve Con- 
stitutional questions that would not be 
settled by the courts in less than two 
years. So far as they relate to railroad 
rebates they touch upon an evil that is 
no longer, a member of the Commission 
says, one of much importance. We be- 
lieve the provisions for the restraint of 
Trusts by withholding transportation 
privileges could be easily evaded by the 
corporations or would be disapproved by 
the Supreme Court. There is also a 
curious provision designed to prevent 
sales at low prices to destroy competition 
in “a particular locality.” It could not 
be enforced. These provisions, however, 
are said to be too drastic for the leaders 
of the Senate. 

In all these Trust bills, and in the pub- 
lic addresses of Mr. Knox and others in 
agreement with him, nothing has been 
said about the evil of high and extor- 
tionate prices, altho this is an evil much 
more obnoxious to the people than over- 
capitalization is. Why has any discus- 
sion of high prices been avoided? Sim- 
ply because it would direct attention to 
the tariff remedy, which the policy of the 
dominant party excludes. A prominent 
newspaper that opposes tariff revision 
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publishes the opinion of Sir Robert 
Giffen that if this country were to “ aban- 
don a high tariff, the mischief of the 
Trusts would be ended at one stroke.” 
But those Trust exactions which depend 
upon tariff duties can be prevented by a 
few tariff changes that would not require 
an abandonment of the protective policy 
or weaken the present tariff law. Some 
time ago the President was accustomed 
to argue against a revision of Trust du- 
ties on the ground that it would ruin the 
small producer. But in his own explana- 
tory statement of the 6th inst., as well as 
in that of Mr. Knox on the same date, 
this argument was refuted. 

If the people become convinced that 
Trust evils, the existence of which is ad- 
mitted, are not to be suppressed by any 
reduction of tariff duties,and that newre- 
straining legislation must be much mild- 
er than Mr. Knox’s bills; if they see new 
consolidations of competing railroads 
made, apparently in violation of law, but 
without interference by the Government ; 
if they come to understand that the reci- 
procity policy of Blaine and McKinley 
and the Republican platforms has been 
repudiated by the Senate majority, what 
will inevitably be the effect of all this 
upon a considerable number of minds? 
They will cease to regard with aversion 
the various projects of State socialism. 
Many will accept Government ownership 
as the only accessible remedy for evils 
which the lawmakers will not or cannot 
successfully attack. There has been a 
very perceptible growth, of State social- 
ism in our country during the last two or 
three years. The mismanagement of the 
coal strike has made the argument for 
State ownership of the mines familiar to 
the public. It is no longer incredible 
that a political party in our greatest State 
should ask for such ownership, or that 
the Republican chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee should support the 
same policy and introduce a resolution 
to open the way for action in accord with 
his views. This is one result of the at- 
tempts of Congress to ignore public opin- 
ion and the reasonable demands of the 
people for remedial legislation. History 
shows that other -esults of such folly 
commonly appear in the reverses of 
the political organization responsible for 
it. 


What Is a Denomination? 


THE Disciples of Christ and the Chris- 
tian Connection each object to being 
called a denomination. We have won- 
dered what we could call them, so as not 
to offend their scruples, for we want to 
be courteous, altho we have plainly said 
that we have no doubt they are denomi- 
nations. The Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
organ of the latter—what shall we say? 
—helps us out of the difficulty by telling 
us that at their last General Convention 
by a tremendous majority the word de- 
nomination was rejected and religious 
body approved in its place. Exactly 
what the difference is we do not see. 
We take it that a denomination ts a re- 
ligious body. 

The word denomination means name, 
title, designation. But it means more; 
it means the religious body of people who 
bear the name, title, designation. In the 
etymological sense no “ religious body” 
would object to being called a denomina- 
tion. But some of them do object to the 
word because they think it has a sec- 
tarian sound. And this brings us to a 
consideration of the meaning of the 
words sect and sectarian. 

These words, innocent in their origin, 
have certainly a harsher meaning than 
denomination. They have come to im- 
ply not simply a portion, section of the 
Church of Christ, something cut off. but 
something which also cuts off others. 
The sectarian is one who is as sure that 
other good Christians are wrong in their 
views as that he is himself right. So 
serious does he make this difference that 
he does not allow that those who differ 
from him have valid church relationship, 
and he declines to, fellowship other dif- 
fering Christians ‘by recognizing their 
members or their clergy as equal to his 
own. This is sectarian and unchristian, 
whether it be a person or a denomina- 
tion that is guilty of it, and no matter 
how brotherly and inclusive the name 
may be. For example if, as sometimes 
charged, the Disciples of Christ, who have 
one of the best of denominational names, 
hold that only those are good Christians 
who have been baptized, and that by im- 
mersion, and that, further, in order to 
the remission of sins, and if they should 
refuse fellowship with members and min- 
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isters not thus baptized, they would 
be guilty of blameworthy sectarianism. 
If, however, a religious body, such as the 
Christian Connection, for example, prac- 
tices baptism by immersion, but also ad- 
mits to equal membership and to its pulpit 
as pastors those who read their Bibles 
in another way, and believe that baptism 
may be performed in a different way, or 
that there may be no baptism at all, but 
only that where the Spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty, and that the Kingdom of 
God is nothing more than righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
then they are not sectarian; they are de- 
nominational in the better sense of the 
word. But we are not as certain as we 
wish we were that such is their position. 

To say that, in order to have right in 
our denomination, as minister or mem- 
ber, we must have a certain sort of bap- 
tism, or must assent to a certain divisive 
theological statement, or must worship 
with a particular form, or must submit 
toa certain kind of discipline, is sectarian. 
To be sure we have not outgrown it, and 
we shall not soon, but the larger the in- 
clusion the nearer to the Christian ideal 
of unity. 

It is not fortunate, only convenient, 
when the name indicates a line of cleav- 
age in the Church. If the cleavage exists 
the name may as well indicate it, until 
it can be corrected. Paul, who objected 
to party names for the followers of Paul 
and Cephas, would have objected to the 
name Lutheran or Calvinist. We know 
he also objected to the designation of a 
division in the Corinthian church by the 
name of Christ. We presume he would 
equally have objected to the names de- 
rived from cleavages of polity, Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian and Congregational. 
But the cleavages came, Catholic and 
Protestant, with their dichotomies and 
subdichotomies, and we are now feel- 
ing Our way to reduce and combine. We 
can’t do it all at once, and we must not 
erect Our convenient temporary names 
into bulwarks against closer Christian 
fellowship. So long and so far as we 
keep apart we must have names, because 
we are separate, and the separation 
makes us into denominations, each of 
which is somewhat sectarian, and all of 
which ought to reduce their sectarianism 
as fast as possible, which is the first step 
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to the union which once existed, and will 
some day be recovered. 


as 


Born in a log cabin, a poor 
boy who made his way 
through college by winning 
prizes in Latin and mathematics, a teach- 
er a manufacturer, a statesman, a phi- 
lanthropist, Mr. Hewitt earned his suc- 
cess and no man envied him his honors. 
A millionaire, he would have been a rich- 
er man if he had not given away so much 
money to the public. A statesman, he 
would have won much more than his ten 
years in Congress and his single election 
as Mayor of New York, if he had not 
been too honestly outspoken to be a con- 
trolling politician. He will be remem- 
bered not simply for his magnificent fight 
in the Democratic party against a de- 
based currency, nor even for his benefac- 
tions to the Cooper Institute, but also for 
the brilliancy of his quick common sense, 
which really reached genius, and the 
forceful independence of his utterances 
on every subject that interested the peo- 
ple. Men knew that he was thoroughly 
good as he was thoroughly honest, and 
the employees in his iron works never 
went on strike. He had the sense to keep 
on good terms with them. In politics he 
was a Democrat who voted for McKinley 
and Roosevelt, and in religion he was a 
devout communicant and office holder in 
the Episcopal Church. He inherited the 
beneficent spirit of his father-in-law, 
Peter Cooper, and developed his plans. 
As in the case of Dr. Storrs, a feeble 
constitution, by care and regular habits 
was able to maintain till past four-score 
an example of steady industry and hard 
work and honored influence. 


& 


Reports from the West- 
ern States tell of an un- 
usual interest in the pro- 
duction of beef. The farmers who raised 
an immense corn crop have undertaken 
to send as much of it as possible to mar- 
ket “on foot.” A year ago they had no 
corn for feeding, and there was a short- 
age which sent wheat prices skyward for 
the consumer. Now they have an abun- 
dance of corn and alfalfa, and are trans- 
forming them into marketable cattle. The 
“ Beef belt ” has come to mean a section 
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of the West lying in the latitude of the 
Ohio River and extending to the Rocky 
Mountains. Here it is that the condition 
for the production of prime porter-house 
and sirloin reaches its perfection. To the 
north, the expense of keeping off the 
cold is too great, and in the South, de- 
spite many experiments, there has never 
been secured the right association of cli- 
mate and grain to give satisfactory re- 
turns in the market. It is estimated that 
there were in December in the feed-lots of 
the West over 2,000,000 cattle, not to 
mention twice as many sheep and large 
numbers of hogs. They cost at least $40 
when the feeding began, making an in- 
vestment of $80,000,000, on which the 
farmers and commission men expect to 
make a handsome profit. But before the 
middle of February most of these cattle 
will be on their way to market or ready 
for shipment and the market will show 
the effect. Indeed, it has already been 
lowered by the offerings from farms 
where the fattening began early in the 
fall. Combines and trusts may succeed 
at times when the raw material supply is 
limited, but when, as in the case of the 
Western ranches and farms, the bound- 
less resources of the West are enlisted, the 
magnitude of the undertaking passes the 
power of modern capital to control. The 
Western farmers have learned very thor- 
oughly the secret of their greatest pros- 
perity : to reap as many profits as possible 
from their harvest ; and now that they are 
able to hold their grain for feeding and 
can buy the stock to feed, they are mas- 
tering the situation most capably. 
& 

The people of the Philippines 
will not consent to Governor 
Taft’s leaving them, and 
against his will he consents to remain; 
and he will remain as long as it seems 
necessary for him to take charge of the 
creation of order and self-government in 
the islands. In this he endangers his 
health, probably shortens his life, and 
sacrifices his highest ambition, putting 
away an invitation to a seat in the Su- 
preme Court. And the consideration 
which controls his decision is simply the 
essence of Christianity as against self- 
ishness, the desire to do good to people 
who need his service. It is not the sol- 
dier who deserves highest honor, but the 
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statesman who restores conditions of 
peace, cultivates amity, bestows liberty, 
maintains justice and fosters education, 
thrift and prosperity. That is the task 
of the United States in the Philippines, 
and Governor Taft is the resourceful 
representative of that purpose; and the 
greatest blessing that Providence has be- 
stowed on the Philippines in all their his- 
tory is the acquisition of their govern- 
ment by the United States. 


ad 


Prof. Charles W. Dulles, 
M.D., of the University of. 
Pennsylvania, writes us 
that our statement that “in 1803 ... 
colleges existed only to educate boys for 
the pulpit or the bar” is somewhat too 
general. He says: 


This is a mistake. As early as 1757 the 
Provost of the College and Academy of .Phil- 
adelphia—now the University of Pennsylvania 
—outlined for it a broader plan of education 
than was then carried out in any college in 
the colonies, while before the Revolution Wil- 
liam and Mary College, in Virginia, had a 
School of Divinity, one of Philosophy, and a 
Grammar School for instruction in the Ancient 
Languages. The University of the State of 
Pennsylvania, now the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was incorporated by act of Assembly in 
1779, while the Medical School, which made 
the College of Philadelphia a University in 
fact before it was this in name, was in full 
operation in 1765; while the Law School was 
opened in 1790, in the presence of General 
Washington—then President—the members of 
his Cabinet, members of Congress, and many 
other important public personages. King’s 
College, in New York (now Columbia Uni- 
versity), Harvard, and Dartmouth, each had 
a Medical Department before 1800. As to the 
purpose of the education of youth in the cdl- 
onies in general, you are partly right, but it 
is the peculiar distinction of the University 
of Pennsylvania that when it was founded in 
1749, by Benjamin Franklin and his colleagues 
as the Academy of Philadelphia, it was set 
on a broader basis, in order that it might 
train men for any sort of service to mankind, 
adopting at the outset a line of conduct which 
has since been adopted by practically all the 
colleges and universities in the United States. 
There is no more interesting phase of the 
history of our country than that of the de- 
velopment of its educational institutions, and 
even outside the precincts of Colleges and 
Universities educated men should know what 
the far-seeing judgment of some of our fore 
fathers provided, and where methods of edt- 
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cation now universally approved were first 
carried to a successful accomplishment. 
& 
We are gratified to see that the 
recent revelations in regard to 
the shocking amount of child la- 
bor in our Southern mills and Northern 
factories are having their effect on the 
public conscience. Everywhere our best 
citizens and legislators are joining hands 
and hearts with the trades unionists to 
break up this infamous method of pro- 
duction. Last week two bills were in- 
troduced into the South Carolina Legis- 
lature on its opening day framed to pro- 
hibit the employment of children under 
twelve years of age in the cotton mills of 
the State, and in New York a formidable 
movement is already under way to pre- 
vent violations of the present child labor 
law, and also to enlarge the law’s scope 
so as to make its provisions apply to all 
the children in the State under fourteen 
years of age. Of course, this fight of hu- 
manity against greed can only have one 
ultimate result. But in the meantime we 
must prepare for a bitter fight. 
& 

Since the separation of the Northern 
and Southern Methodist churchesin 1844, 
no more significant event has occurred 
looking toward their reunion, than the 
meeting of the eleven commissioners 
from each church in Nashville, Tenn., last 
week for the purpose of arranging a com- 
mon hymnal. Bishops Goodsell ( North- 
ern) and Hoss (Southern) presided, and 
it is reported that the discussions of the 
body were marked by more amiability of 
temper than if the members had all been 
of one church. The final meeting of the 
Commission will begin July 9th, near 
Boston. Meanwhile 800 is the number 
of hymns fixed upon for the new book, 
of which nearly half have already been 
selected, including 32 entirely new ones, 
such as Kipling’s “ Recessional.”’ But it 
is believed that of the 298 hymns written 
by Charles Wesley, less than one-third 
will be retained, which would be a large 
traction. 


Child 
Labor 


J 
Not a few of the critics, North and 
South, of the President’s appointment of 
Mr. Crum as Collector at Charleston and 
of his support of the negro postmistress 
in Indianola are now finding fault with 


him for appointing a negro to a high 
office in Boston. They now say that 
officials must be appointed for their ac- 
ceptability and not as representatives of 
a class. So be it. Three-fourths of the 
people of the county in which Indianola 
is are colored and of the adults who can 
read and write three-fifths are colored, 
according to the last Census. But it is 
not true that in appointments no atten- 
tion should be paid to the class to which 
they belong. At least care should be 
taken to see to it that no class is osten- 
tatiously overlooked and excluded. 
& 

Our hearty sympathy goes out to the 
efforts of a Chicago organization and a 
Boston organization to improve the edu- 
cation given in the Sunday school. At 
the meeting of the committee in charge 
of the International Lessons a few 
months ago the attempt to introduce a 
graded system failed by a small majority. 
That vote ought to put an end to that 
course of lessons, which now has seven 
years more to run. What is needed is a 
course of actual instruction which shall, 
in religion, be comparable with what is 
done in the secular instruction given in 
our best public schools. Perhaps we 
have worshiped uniformity long enough. 


We published last April an article by 
Miss Luella Miner about the two Chi- 
nese youths who had come to this coun- 
try to enter Oberlin College, and who 
were detained because they expected to 


work for their partial support. At last, 
after eighteen months’ detention their 
case has been settled and they have been 
graciously permitted to enter the country 
as students, and they have gone to Ober- 
lin. This is one of the worst cases we 
have had of the absurd operation of a bad 
law. 
& 

It is very hard to see how a good argu- 
ment can be made against giving Apostle 
Smoot a seat in the Senate if he should be 
elected. The main charge is that he rec- 
ognizes in the Church a higher power 
than the Federal Government. So does 
every good man who has any religion. 
That argument has been used ad nau- 
seam against Catholics. Fifty years ago 
William H. Seward was teaching our 
people to abey a “ higher law,” 
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Partition of the Reading 


By the purchase of control of the 
Reading for the Vanderbilt and Pennsyl- 
vania systems, another long step has been 
taken in the movement for a consolida- 
tion of the railroads by community of 
interest and ownership. About one-half 
of the Reading’s shares (there are 2,- 
800,000 of them) were bought for the 
Pennsylvania, which then proposed that 
the Vanderbilt or New York Central sys- 
tem should take half of the property thus 
acquired. The division was made, the 
Lake Shore taking one half for the Van- 
derbilt system, and the other going to the 
Baltimore & Ohio, as representing the 
Pennsylvania’s interests. This arrange- 
ment was designed, it is said, to avoid 
possible proceedings under the Anti- 
Trust law ; but everybody knows that the 
Pennsylvania now virtually owns the 
Baltimore & Ohio, just as the Central 
owns Lake Shore. The railroad situa- 
tion in the East is thus much simplified, 
for the Reading owns the Jersey Cen- 
tral and has an interest in the Lehigh, 
while Vanderbilt influence is powerful in 
the Lackawanna and the Delaware and 
Hudson. All this work was done with 
the assistance and probably at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Morgan, who still con- 
trols Reading by the voting trust. There 
remains to be considered the Erie (now 
controlled by Mr. Morgan and his asso- 
ciates), the final disposition oz which is 
not yet clearly foreseen. 


& 


THE average dividend paid by the 
Fall River cotton mills in 1902 was 6.47 
per cent., against 5.21 in Igor. 


...-London’s bank clearings in 1902 
were $45,792,765,000, while- New York’s 
were $76,328,189,165. 


...-A contract has been awarded for 
the construction of a railroad 500 miles 
long in Alaska, from Valdes and the 
Copper River to Dawson. 


....At last the Wabash (the Gould 
system) is to enter Pittsburg, an agree- 
ment with the Pennsylvania road con- 
cerning crossings having been reached. 


....The United Fruit Company, of 
which Charles A. Hybbard is Treasurer, 
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has declared a dividend of 1% per cent., 
payable on and after January 15th. 


...-The amount of capital from this 
country invested in Mexico, according to 
the careful estimates of our Consul- 
General at Mexico City, is $500,000,000, 
of which 70 per cent. is in railroads and 
16 per cent. in the mining industry. 


....-The Agricultural Department’s 
final reports show that the farm value of 
our ten leading crops in 1902 was $2,- 
557,895,400. Output for three cereals 
was as follows: Corn, 2,523,638,000 
bushels; wheat, 670,063,000; oats, 987,- 
842,000. 


...-The number of miles of new 
steam railroad built in this country in 
1902 was 6,026, exceeding the number 
for any other year in the past decade. 
Of this total 1,800 miles are in Okla- 
homa, Texas, Arkansas and Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

..-.Lhe projected consolidation of 
the great beef companies has been de- 
ferred owing, it is said, to a disagree- 
ment as to the allowance to be made for 
the recent purchase (at a cost of about 
$30,000,000) of outside concerns by two 
of the leading companies. 


....More than 50,000 tons of agricul- 
tural machinery—reapers, mowers, etc. 
—will be shipped to Russian ports on 
the Black Sea this season, and about two- 
thirds of it will be exported from New 
Orleans, owing to the recent increase of 
freight rates from Chicago eastward. 
One cargo of 8,500 tons will leave that 
port this week. 


.... The annual statement of the Mer- 
chants’ Trust Company, of which Edwin 
Langdon is President, shows a capital of 
$500,000, surplus and undivided profits 
of $1,455,098.82, and total resources of 
$6,676,863.08. The new statement of the 
North American Trust Company shows 
a capital stock of $2,000,000, surplus and 
undivided profits of $3,006,670.77, and 
assets of $15,827,264.27. The following 
named gentlemen have just been elected 
trustees: C. T. Barney, August Belmont, 
Clement A. Griscom, David H. King, Jr., 
William Logan, John Mack, William 
R. Nicholson, William A. Read, Samuel 
Thorne, Robert B. Van Cortlandt and P, 
A. B. Widener. 
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Large Life Policies 


Removat of a file of papers accidental- 
ly brings to light a fac-simile of the 
check drawn, just about a year ago, by 
the Mutual Life for a million dollars in 
payment of the Peavey policy. Another 
policy for that amount has recently been 
issued by the same company to a resident 
of Philadelphia, calling for $48,390 an- 
nual premium. It does not seem so very 
long since the limit on a single life was 
raised from twenty-five to fifty thousand, 
and at one time it was ten thousand. 
Thirty years ago, a million-dollar check 
would have represented nearly one-half 
of the company’s cash in office and on de- 
posit; now, it does not represent one- 
twentieth of that. There is not neces- 
sarily any special hazard in the issue of 
policies for a million on one life, nor of a 
thousand millions ; it is simply a question 
of relation and average. That is, a large 
number—say five or ten thousand—mil- 
lion-dollar lives are no more hazardous 
than if they were limited to one thou- 
sand each; but until the number is large 
enough for the requirements of average 
it is necessary to divide the risk by reis- 
suing or sharing it with other companies, 
as is done in practice. The Peavey heirs 
had a valid claim for the million against 
the Mutual alone, and no claim against 
the reinsuring offices; the Mutual paid 
its million, and collected the respective 
amounts from the others. 

The progress of life insurance, in esti- 
mation and accomplishment, is incidental- 
ly illustrated, of course. These heavy 
capitalists see the bearings of the subject 
in respect to their estates and themselves, 
and they give life insurance the most gen- 
uine and effective testimonial possible. 
Such large transactions are not every- 
day incidents, and will always be vastly 
in the minority as to their number; yet 
they have ceased to be wonderful. 

& 


Bogus Insurance and the Mails 


A FEW months ago a movement was 
started by the national Commissioners’ 
Association to interfere with the opera- 
tion of bogus insurance companies by 
excluding them from the mails. The 
postal law as it stands authorizes the 
Postmaster-General to exclude mail mat- 
ter of lotteries or of any scheme for ob- 


taining money by false pretenses. He 
cannot open any sealed matter, but he may 
issue a “ fraud order” if satisfied of the 
character of the business by any evidence 
which he deems sufficient. He thus has a 
pretty broad discretion, but in a recent 
case the Federal Supreme Court inter- 
vened on behalf of a Magnetic Healing 
concern which was vending what is 
called “ absent treatment,” on the ground 
that the efficacy of that form of imagi- 
nary treatment is a question as to which 
people may differ and that the Post- 
master-General cannot be allowed to de- 
cide it. Hence the court remanded the 
case to have it reduced to a question of 
fact. 

As applied to bogus insurance this de- 
cision seems to interpose an obstacle, for 
it might be urged that whether the par- 
ticular concern assailed is really bogus 
and its business one of obtaining money 
under false pretenses is a matter of opin- 
ion. But Commissioner Folk, of Ten- 
nessee, has now prepared a bill which 
aims to avoid this difficulty by making 
the non-authorization of these concerns 
by the State a sufficient cause for exclu- 
sion from the mails. 

In case this proposed amendment of 
the postal law goes through Congress the 
subject will be materially advanced. 
Some interested or unthinking persons 
may naturally raise the cry that this is a 
monopolistic attempt to shut out com- 
petition; but while State supervision is 
oppressive and mischievous in some re- 
spects, it is quite enough liberal and free 
as respects authorization. Any concern 
which cannot comply with the statutory 
requirements is not substantial enough 
to be entitled to do business. 


st 


At the annual meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, held last week, the former princi- 
pal officers were re-elected as follows: 
President, Senator John F. Dryden; first 


Vice-President, Dr. Leslie D. Ward; 
second Vice-President, and counsel, Ed- 
gar B. Ward; Treasurer, Edward Ka- 
nouse. The office of third Vice-President 
was created, and Forrest D. Dryden, the 
former Secretary of the Company, was 
elected to fill it. In accordance with the 
policy of the Prudential several promo- 
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tions have been made and some new 
offices created. Edward Gray, formerly 
Assistant Secretary, has been elected 
Secretary. Valentine Riker, Leslie P. 
Ward and Willard I. Hamilton have 
been elected Assistant Secretaries. Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman has been elected Statis- 
tician; Henry Overgne and George W. 
Munsick have been appointed Super- 
visors. These promotions have been 
made for faithful and efficient service. 


...-Henry Evans, Vice-President, 
was last week elected President of the 
Continental Fire Insurance Company, to 
succeed F. C. Moore, resigned. Mr. 
Evans entered the service of the Conti- 
nental in 1878 and served as a clerk at 
the rate of $30 per month. Ten years 
later he was made Secretary of the 
Agency Department and became second 
Vice-President in 1889 and Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1892. Mr. Evans is thoroughly 


familiar with every branch of the busi- 
ness of the Continental and his promo- 
tion therefore is thoroughly well de- 
served. Edward Lanning, former Secre- 
tary, and George E. Kline, Manager of 
Department, 


the Western have been 
elected Vice-Presidents. Mr. Kline, who 
has been with the company twenty-four 
years, has his headquarters in Chicago. 
The new Secretaries are J. E. Lopez and 
E. L. Ballard, and the new Assistant 
Secretaries are C. R. Tuttle and J. A. 
Swinnerton. All the officers, like the 
new President, have received promotions 
for long and faithful service. The new 
statement of the Cortinental shows a 
cash capital of $1,000,000, net surplus of 
$5,718,961.98, and total assets of $12,- 
957,841.15. The increase of the surplus 
during the year 1902 is $817,633.86 and 
the increase of the assets is $1,358,829.34. 


a 


Insurance Statements. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 

The ninety-ninth semi-annual statement of 
the Home Insurance Company, published on 
another page, shows total assets of $17,108,635. 
This is an increase since the statement pub- 
lished a year ago of $1,852,766. _Deducting 
the cash capital of $3,000,000, the reserve 
premium fund of $5,986,873, and reserves for 
unpaid losses and all other claims, we find a 
net surplus of $6,436,038. This provides a 
surplus as regards policy holders of $9,436,038, 
which is greater by $529,696 than the surplus 
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a year ago. John H. Washburn is President 
of the Home Insurance Company and Elbridge 
G. Snow is Vice-President. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

The annual statement of the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company shows that the company, 
as usual, has made handsome gains. During 
the last five years the total insurance in force 
has increased over 20 per cent., and the sur- 
plus over 30 per cent., with proportionate gains 
in all other particulars. The total payments 
to policyholders since organization, with the 
amount now held to their benefit, amounts to 
$67,792,735, which is over $5,000,000 more 
than the total amount received from policy- 
holders. The gross insurance in force is the 
largest in the history of the company by over 
three and a quarter million. The President is 
Henry B. Stokes. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The annual statement of the old reliable 
Travelers Insurance Company is not only a 
document of which the management and field 
representatives may well be proud, but one in 
which thousands of policy holders will be in- 
terested as well. During the year the resources 
have increased $3,260,000, and are now more 
than $37,000,coo, while the reserves for the 
protection of life and accident policies amount 
to $31,285,842, a gain of $2,946,000. The excess 
of resources over legal reserves and all other 
liabilities is $5,334,328, an excess larger im 
proportion to its obligations than ‘is shown by 
any other life or accident company. The cash 
income of the Travelers increased on the 
average about $25,000 a week through the 
year, the total income of $10,210,000 being 
$1,307,000 greater than that of 1901. New 
business in the life department amounted to 
$19,370,000, a gain of $1,850,000 over 1901. In 
the accident, department the premium income 
was $4,340,000, an increase of $540,000 over 
1901. Of this amount $2,380,000 was for pert- 
sonal accident insurance, which was only 
$50,000 greater than in 1901. These gains can 
hardly be taken as a true indication of the 
progress of the company, as in the accident 
department certain undesirable classes of busi- 
ness were dropped early in the year, resulting 
in a curtailment of nearly $75,000 of premium 
income. In the life department the company 
received an extraordinary amount of new busi- 
ness in December, 1900, and January, 1901, 
due to the then proposed advance of rates to 
a 3% per cent. basis. Most of this business, 
amounting to more than $4,500,000, was paid 
for in 1901, and should, therefore, be taken 
into account in making comparisons. Four- 
teen thousand eight hundred personal acct- 
dent claims were paid during 1902, amount- 
ing to $1,080,000. This period covers the 
first year of the administration of President 
Dunham, who succeeded the late Jas. 
Batterson as President late in 1901. Taken 
all in all the results of the year’s business have 
been extremely gratifying, and the company 
enters upon a new year with bright prospects. 
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Dyspepsia 


What’s the use of a good cook if there’s a bad 
tomach—a stomach too weak properly to digest 


shat is taken into it? 


Toe owner of such a stomach experiences distress 
ter eating, nausea between meals, and is troubled 
ith belching and fits of nervous headache—he’s 


yspeptic and miserable. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and Pills 


re dyspepsia, strengthen and tone all the digestive 
build up the whole system. 


rgans, and 
Hood's. 


1875-— 


-1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 


28th R. 
Loans upon Real Estate... . _ 





Take 





pr 
rtown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


~ 


at ewe fee prices. 


Stevens’ Comfortable Chairs 
Na ae Library or sick room. 


NS GHAIR CG 
206° Sixth “Sak 


Pitsburg. "Pa. 











INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 


THE MODERN FLOOR. 


Noiseless, Non-slippery, Sanitary, Durable. 


rooms, court rooms, halls, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels, bathrooms, kitchens, etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd., 25 Park Place, New York. 


A perfect floor for business offices, banking- 








1386 BROADWAY. 


North Hmerican Trust Company, 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $6,000,000.00. 








Horace E. Andrew 
Pres Cleveland Electric! Railway Co., 
Cleveland. 
¢.T. Bar 
Pres, Kuickerbocker Trust Co., N.Y. 
August Belmont 
Banker, New York. 
H. &. Black 
Chairman" Board of Directors, U. 8. 
Realty & Con. Co. 
William H. Ghesebrough 
Pres. Century Realty Co., New York. 
Heman Dowd 
Vice-Pres, North American Trust Co., 
New York, 
Clement A. Gr 
Pres, yeteenationel: ee ne and 
Marine Co., rons ork. 
8. B. Hollin 
H.B. Hollins & Co., New York. 
John Ho 
John Hone. © Co., New York. 





TRUSTEES 


J ames Jourda 
Pres. Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Meookinn 


David Hi. 1 Kin 
Pres. New York 
James 22. = ube ee 
Pres. Pittsbu ank for Sa 
Pittsburg — “yy _— 


Gharlton T. Lewis 

Directs International Bell Telephone 
Wm. foqen 

Cashier Hanover ~[eapieneens N.Y. 
Allan McGullo 

Counsellor at a New York. 


ck 
Jonna 
Joy Morton 
‘oy Morton & Co., Chicago. 
WHltam ®,. ee leon 
Pres. Land, Title & Trust Co. 
Philadelphia 
Joseph J. O’Donohue, Jr. 
Pres. Brooklyn Ferry Co., New York. 


, Jr. 
ock Co. 


BE. G. Potter 
Real Estate, New York. 
William A. Read 
Vermilye & Co., New York. 
John J. Riker 
Merchant, New York. 


Henry F. Shoemaker 
Chairman of Ex. Com., C. H. & D. Ry. 
Co., New York. 
Samuel Thorne 
New York. 
Bqvia. Thorne 


New York. 
Cakies Sb Thorn 
rth ‘American Trust Co., N.Y. 
Jonn c. Tomlinson 
Director New Amsterdam Gas Co., 
New York. 
Robert B. Van Gortiangt 
Kean, Van Cortlandt & ig N.Y. 
Warner Van Norde 
rs Home Insurance Co., N. Y. 
. A. B. Widener 
Ppiiaaip hia. 





OFFIGERS 


OAKLEIGH THORNE, President 


HEMAN DOWD 


WM. H. CHESEBROUGH } Vice Presidents 


RICHARD J. SCOLES 
8. D. SCUDDER Treasurer 
G. M. WYNKOOP, Secretary 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS 


SUBJECT TO CHECK 


PAYS INTEREST 


ON DAILY BALANCES 


EXECUTES TRUSTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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READING NOTICE 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 





ness methods. 


Broadway aaa 


No. 237 BROADWAY. 
Entrance 4 Park Place, New York. 
Open from 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o'clock P. M. 
ape 10 o’cleck A. M. te 12 M.) 


S7:761,382 90 


BUMP LUG. .ccccc.ccccccccsccccecccs cocee ....$567,191 09 09 
OFFICERS: 


H. F. HUTCHINSON.. Presiden 
RE . First Vice President. 
Vice-President. 








. FORSUTEr. 
retary. 


RICHARD B. KELLY Counsel. 
pn ona : 
Peter Cumming. Eugens Britton. W. L. Wellington. 
Jacob A. _Geissenhainer. Francis P. Furnald. Richard B. Kelly. 
Edward P. Griffin. Fred Baker m Hoagland. 
Horace F. Hutchinson. H, Mortimer Brush. George T. H 
Warren A. Conover. Oscar T. Mackey. Remsen Jol 
J. Berre King. Charles A. 

















DIVIDENDS 


AMERIGAN GAR AND FOUNDRY GOmpP 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO. 11. 
New York, January 6th, im 
— rs held this 
solved that « dividend Oona a Oy PER CUNT. ont the’ io 
tal stock of 


8. 8. DELANO, Treasure, 


AMERIGAN GAR AND FOUNDRY COMP 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO. 15. 
New York January 

a meeting of the Board of Directors held this dey it} L 
ohtd Lok 46 dividend of | a on he me ven Ral Stock of 
comoeny fared and paid on Monday, ruary 
“J of the Guarantee Trust Com a of New Yo 





8. 8. DELANO, Treasurer, 


ELECTIONS 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY oe NEW YORK. 
w York, January 14, 193. 
t the annual meeting of the” stockholders of this 
held at the banking room on January 13, 1903, the foll 
named gentionen “\ were elected Directors for the ens 


year: 
William A. Wheelock, 





Henry Sampson, 
Louis F. Dommerich, 
.« Woods, 
- Munn, 
a Hawley, 
Ralph L. Cutt 
For Inspectors of Election: 
Charles A. Hoyt, Lucius K. Wilmerding, 
Henry Mackay 
At a subsequent gee | of the Board Mr. Edwin 
don was unanimously re-elected ee and Mr. Will 
M. Woods Vice-President. . YOUNG, Cashier. 





NEW YORK SECURITY 8 TRUST CO. 
46 Wall Street, New York City. 


January 7th, 1903. 
The Board of Trustees of this Company have this on declared 
ee peg GE of EIG" FA > Sri u ie capital 
stock of the Coupons. Da payable ‘stockho! ers 
© record at the closing of the transfer Bos = anuary 29th, 1908. 


ALEXANDER 8. WEBB, Jr., Secretary. 





THE ATGSISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILROAD GOMPANY. 
Serial Debenture Bonds, Series A. 
New Y 6, 1908. 
The principal of SERIES A, Th Seca. Toneten ane Beate 


Atchison, To 
Railway Company FOUR PER ‘CENT. 8k 
BONDS, Two million five hundred Mar 
February 1, 1908, will be paid on and after Fe 
Rework ct at the office of the Company, No. 59 edar Street, 


ew oor Cit, 
HOULD BE ep OnED AND SEPA- 




















ON No. 2 
RATELY PRESENTED A a PAY 
GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 





THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILROAD a 
ew York, ye 16, 1 
Coupon No. 2, on ) Webevary 1. 1 Pao The Ate a, rope 


and Sania Fe Ra wer Company OUR_PER CENT. 
DEBENTURE BOND will be paid on and after Feb: 


‘o 
aaa 
=e presentation at the office of the Company, No. Seaat 


et, New York City. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 





LOUISVILLE 8 NASHVILLE R. R. GO. 


New York, January 9th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
company this day declared a dividend of two = one half 
(244% 1 payable on and after Februar proximo, 
4 , FS copitered stockholders of thet Company, at 3P.M. 
The ~~ §— Sanaes books will close at 8 P. M. on the 28d instant, 
and reopen at 10 A. M. on February 9th, 1908. 


AUGUST BELMONT, Chairman 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, January 13, 1%. 

At the annual election held this day the following 
gentlemen were duly elected Directors of this bank fort 


Raymond Jenkins, 
Charles Banks, pas Banks, Jr., 
Vincent Loese 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors By 
mond Jenkins was unanimously re-elected President, 
David Banks Vice-President or _—— 151" cashie. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
New York, January 15, 1% 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
held January 13, 1903, the following named gentlemen 
unanimously re-elected Directors: 
Robert W. Stuart, 


J. Edward Simmons, 
Richard T. Wilson, 


Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Charles Stewart Smith, William 8. Opdyke, 


James G. Cannon. 

Ata maoetin of the Board of Directors, held this 
Mr. J. Edw: Simmons was unanimously re-elected ? 
dent, and Mr. James G. Cannon was unanimous 
Vice-President. CHARLES H. PATTERSO Y Cashier 


THE MERCANTILE qATION AL BANK. 


York, J 
wAt the Annual Meeting of the aaamaies of ‘this Bank ban bal 
he 18th instant, the following named gentlemen were duly ele 
) 4 for the ensuing year: 
Char’! e Miles M. O’Brien, 


les 6° 
Robert C Clowry, Augustus G. Paine. 
William Ne Cromwell, Geo H Sargent, 
Edwin Gou B. Schenck, 
William F. Have meyer, 
Jeffery, 











} 

Seth Robert M. Thompson, 

Charies W. eee, Wen ae Van Norden, 

c Wallac 

of the Board of Directors held this day, 
re-elected President 

lected First Vice-President and Seco’ sd Vice: jee-Presi 

elec ce- ent ap nD 

tively. SAMES V. LOTT, Cashier 








At a meetti 
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HE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK. 
New York, January 13, 1903. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank, 
d to-day, tore for the ensuing year gentlemen were duly 
ed Directors for 
John Arbuckle, HH. Powell, 
ulbert, Edward ©. Rice, 
Ickelheimer, Russell 5 
a Edward Townsend, 
James R. Plum, Edward Van Volkenburgh, 
Antony Wallach. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board o' Ba am By 
jward Townsend was unanimously so-dhested t, 
i Mr. Russell Sage was unanimously re-elected Vice- 
ident. H. H. WELL, Cashier. 





THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 


New York, January 13, 1903. 
At the annual meeting of the stocthelens of this bank, 
d today, the following named gentlemen were elected as 


Chas. F. Mattlage, Daniel P. Morse. 

Chas. H. Fancher, bay H. “Barnard, 

Wm. H. B. Totten, Cc. Demorest, 
Samuel B. Downes, Williase on. 

Charles Reed, Hampden E. Tener, Jr., 
John W. Nix, muel 

Henry Kroger, wena 8. Conover, 


Ata eubsoquent oy of th the "Board of Directors, held 
date, Mr. Charles Fancher was re-elected Presi- 
at, and Mr. Charles F. Mattla and Mr. Samuel 8. 
pover were re-elected Vice-Presidents, all unanimously. 

BENJ. F. WERNER, Cashier. 





THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 

OF THE OITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, January 15, 1903. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders... held at its 
nking house January 13, 1903, the following named gentle- 
en were unanimously elected Directors for the ensuing 


William R. Grace, 
E. 


peaes, C c. Clarke, 
William “Rockefeller, James Stiittien, 

Eben E. Olco Jc. 

And —y Nesemetens of lection, "1904: 

Oharles F. James, John R. Van Wormer. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board Mr. Thomas L. 
mes was elected President, and Messrs. E. V. W. Ros- 
er, J. D. Layng and William A. Simonson Vice-Prest- 
eats, CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 


~ Thomas L. Janes, 
Matthew C. 





HE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 


January 13, 19038. 
of the stockholders of the 
ew York, held this day, at its 
iking house, 214 Broadway, the following were unani- 
usly elected’ Directors for the ensuing year: 
Joseph T. Moore, Francis R. Appleton, 
Stuyvesant Fish, b 
George S. Ha 
Charles Scribner, 
Edward ©. Hoyt, 
. W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, 
Richard Delafield, 


At the annual meetin 
tional Park Bank of 


H. Wiggin, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Isaac Guggenheim, 

John E. Borne 

dat the first meeting of the new Board Mr, Richard 


lafeld was elected President, and Messrs ituyvesant 
1, Albert H. Wiggin, and Gilbert G. Thorne were elected 
Presidents, all unanimously. George 8S. 
winted Cashier, and Edward J. Baldwin, 
0. Van Cleaf, F. O. Foxcroft, and Wm. A. 
nted Assistant Cashiers. 

GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 


Main were 


IT PAYS 


To Know Facts About Coffee. 


When man takes properly selected food and 
drink Nature will most always assert herself and 
rebuild the structure properly. 

“From my earliest remembrance I was a con- 
firmed coffee drinker,” writes a gentleman from 
Marshallville, Ga., “taking two cups at nearly 
every meal. While at college I became very nerv- 
ous, dyspeptic, irritable and unfit for study and at- 
tributed it largely to coffee, but did not stop its use. 

“When I was married I found my wife was 
troubled the same way, and we decided to try 
Postum Food Coffee. My wife made the Postum 
according to directions and we found it superb, 
We used it exclusively for the morning beverage, 
and the taste of ordinary coffee became distasteful 
to both of us. 

“ We have found a distinct gain in health. Any 
amount of Postum does not cause a feeling of 
either dyspepsia or nervousness, while the return 
to coffee even for one meal has disastrous effects 
upon my nerves. My dyspepsia has entirely left 
me, and both my wife and self are well and strong 
and feel that it is all due to the Postum.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

It is easy to replace coffee with Postum, which 
has, when properly made, a rich flavor and the 
color of coffee with none of its injurious after- 
effects. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL nae ge 
York, January 13, 


New 
At the annual meeting of the geoakhelders © of thie _— 
for the election of Directors, held this day, the following 
named gentlemen were duly re-elected to serve for the 
= tw 
w. O. Bodman, 
r Wistar Brown, 


January "15, 1903. 
first meeting of the newly elected Board of 
held this r~ the following officers were unani- 


President. 
lent. 

hier. 
hier. 


At the 








NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
lt New York, January 14, 1903. 
fd annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank, 
anuary 13, 1903, the following named gentlemen were 
y elected Directors for the —- year: 
David F, Butcher, 
John M. Crane, - Mac 
Bayard Dominick, B. 
Haley Fiske, 
John R. Hegeman, 


Mitchell, 

hae oe, 
enry lesheimer, 

wn A. Hiltner, Joseph 8. Stout, 
omas H. Hubbard, Newton E. Stout, 


Robert H. Swayze. 
& Meeting of the new Board, held this day. William 
a was re-elected President, and John M. and 
A. Hiltner Vice-Presidents, all unanimously. 
JOHN A . HILTNER, “Cashier. 


At 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 

January 17, 1903. 
of the stockholders of this bank, 
held January 13, 1 e following named gentlemen were 
elected Directors of is bank ae 5 the ensu year: 

Thanett C. Barker, bert H. 

W. Cogges 


At the annual meetin 


Joseph H. Van Doren, 
rt H. Vernam, 


. ng 
ay Ko Bn aa held this day, 
re-elected Presi- 
dent; Mr. Rudolph HE Kissel, First vane ent, and Mr, 


Guy Minton, Second Vice-Presiden 
JOSEPH 8H. VAN DOREN, Cashier. 
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THE STATE BANK. 
New York, January 13, 1903. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders, held on the 
13th inst., the following named gentlemen were duly elected 


Directors for the ensuing year: 
oO. L. Richard, . Edwin H. Richard, 
Arnold Kohn, Julius J. Lyons, 
Lucius N. Littauer, Elias Gyingare. 
Sigmund — Jacob C. Simon, 


rt I. Voorhis. 
And as Inspectors of Election for the ensuing year: 


oritz Freedman. 
. I. VOORHIS, Cashier. 


William Vogel, 





THE GENERAL BUILDING AND CONSTRUC- 


TION COMPANY, 
100 Broadway. 
New York, January 15, 1903. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of t com- 
pany, held January 12, the following named gentlemen 
were unanimously re-elected Directors: 
B. P. Cheney, William B. Randall, 
W. F. Havemeyer, 


FP. H. 
8. H. Chisholm, 
| wy, Cocheu. 

At a meeting of the ard of Directors, held January 
12, Mr. Charles H. Ropes was elected President; Wm. J. 
Merritt, Vice-President and General Manager; Henry B. 
Cocheu, Secretary; Wm. B. Randall, Treasurer; H. De 


Lanole, Assistant Treasurer. 
HENRY B. COCHEU, Secretary. 


eT 
FINANCIAL 


MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE. 


WENTY-TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE with the 

highest success in loaning money on and bandling Minneapo- 

lts Real Estate for non-residents. If you are not entirely sat- 

isfied with the management of your property, write us. We 
receive money ia sums of } a or over to loan on selected first 
mortgage Minneapolis Real Estate at 50 Per Ceut. Actaal 
Cash Value, netting the investor 6 Per ('ent. Corre- 
spondence solicited. References furnished or write the INDEPEND- 
ENT for our standing. 

THOMPSON BROTHERS, 

101 South Fourth &St., - Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, 
MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
NO. 20 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 


January 12, 1903. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY THE 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called “ The Annual 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and Personal Estate 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and 
Richmond, a The City of New York” will be open for 
examination and correction on the second Monday of January, 
and will remain open until the 


18ST DAY OF APRIL, 1908. 


During the time that the books are open to public Seepeotion, 
application may be made by any person or corporation claiming to 
be aggrieved by the assessed valuation of real or personal estate 
to have the same corrected. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office of the Depart- 
ment of Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 Broadway. 

n the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building, One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Street 
and Third Avenue, 

Ment fee Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 
In 


1 Building. 
he Borough of Queens, at the office of the Department 
Faeees Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long Island 

In the Borough of Richmond, at the office of the Department, 
Masonic paren, Stapleton. 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applications only 
at the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of per- 
sonal estate must be made by the person assessed at the office 
of the Department in the Borough where such person resides, 
and in the case of a non-resident ca ng on business in The Cit 
ot New York, at the office of the Department of the Boroug' 
where such place of business is located, between the hours of 
10 A. M. and 2 P. M., —— on Saturday, when all applications 
must be made between 10 A. 






M. and 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President, 
WILLIAM 8. COGSWELL, 
GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 
SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 
RUFUS L. SCOTT, 


Commissioners of, Taxes and Agsegsments, 





ETHEL CONSOLIDATE 
MINES. : 


A PRODUCING PROPERT 


—200 Acres—0l vi | 
40 Claims. poe Mey on Mote t Lode Velen 


—Entire property is covered with 
Timber. growth of magnificent timber worth 
$1,000,000. This will be marketed. 


—From creek on propert 
Water Power. ficient power canta devel 
to run 5,000 ton plant. 


—Th level tanadl 
Dee Tunnel. Teg avons milan 
vein, all in ore, will open up the largest body of 
ground in the world. ill equal the great Comstock t 
which made so many millionaires. 


8, bunne 
Development. Crises have blocky 
000 tons of ore worth $675,000. Deep level tunnel will = 
up in first 2,500 feet 700,000 tons worth $6,300,000, N 


—Is now running to its ¢ 
80-ton Mill. producing concentrates 
$160.00 per ton. at 

—The mine is thoroughly equip & 
Equipment. every respect for the 80-ton . 
It includes 3 drill air compressors, electric lighting pl th 
tramways, ore bunkers, saw mill and all necessary bui 


500-ton Mil and smelter. Plans am tr 


being drawn for an pe 
ment of the mill to 500 tons and for a smelter. m 


Engineer in Charge. fic uica © 
personal supervision the work is prosecuted, has Ms 
years’ practical experience. Was engineer in chay 
great Comstock Lode. Wi 


—The Trustees are Manufactures 
Trustees. Bankers who invested their own mi 
in the company. believing it to be a better investment 
a Manufacturing Enterprise. if 

—Dividends from current earning off 
Dividends. begin in April next at the rated) 
on par value of stock. Will be largely increased when 
enlarged and smelter is built. an 


—A small block of ¢ 10 
Treasury Stock. 4.32290 iho 
stock will be sold for the p se of en mill the 
tons, drive four mile tunnel, build smelter, e 1 six. 
cents = share, par value $1.00. At this price it wil pur 
80% on investment. RE 


Experts’ Reports.2o "7 Pa 
any one interested. Three celebrated experts unite 


opinion that the Ethel Consolidated will be one of the 
mines in the world. Address, 


GEO. B. McMANAMON, 
1411-28 Williamson Bidg., - CLEVELAND, 


31 YEARS OUR CUSTOME 


HAVE TEST 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgaf 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mat! to any It 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, seriy 


John Hancock Bi Boston. of Commereé, U 
Home ome, established 1871. Iowa Falls, Lows 


WESTERN LANDS _ 
and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, . 181 State Street, 
Bosto: . 
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A PLAIN STATEMENT OF FACTS 


REGARDING A MERITORIOUS INVESTMENT. 
THE STORY, UP TO DATE, OF THE NOW CELEBRATED 


NATIONAL GOLD AND SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


become 








Not a Mining Chance, But a Simple Milling 
Proposition. 


There was already $200,000 worth of ore on the 
ready for the concentrating mill, with over 
$2.0, 000 worth blocked out in the mines, and be- 
ond this the resources were practically unlim- 
ted. Six experts made tests which show double 
the amount claimed (full report in = oe. -) 
Stock was then offered to the investing public to 
ey for the erection of a concentrating mill. The 
t allotment was offered in November at 10 cents 
per dollar share. When the time limit on this allot- 
ment was reached—December ist—the allotment 
was found to be heavily oversubscribed. The 
second allotment was then offered at 15 cents a 
share ae =e the closing date—January 17th— 
was reached, it too was heavily oversubscribed. 
It was —--t 3. that a great many subscribers 
had increased their cr of the Wi Mr.J McCreedy, 


mines, unbeknown to us, 
visit is shown in the hotograp nie copy of his let- 
ter published herewith, which was sent to us on 
his return. The third limited allotment is now 












offered at 
Twenty Cents per Dollar Share 


And past experienc: shows it will not last long. 
Those who oP arenencd stock at 10 cents have made 
100 PER CENT on their investment, while 
those who bought at 15 cents have al y reaped 
aprofit of 334% PEK GENT. The stock, with 
the completion of the mill, which will be in about 
six months, will go to par, or more, and those who 
purchase shares now 

REAP A PROFIT OF 400 PER CENT. 
or INCOMES ana ms ripienas will provide AN 


pat this proposition is certain, not 
problematic. A 1v0-ton mill on our Bo'So. will 
) our Company at least $3 00 
EAR1I.Y, at a conservative estimate, and we 
prpose to increase the size of the mill to 5u@ 
UNS DALLY in the very near future. 


Management Composed of Business Men 


The Following Table Shows What You 
Can Get For Your Money If You In- 
vest New Betore Another Advance. 

- Oy 000 

‘ 5,000 
y "000 
"500 
200 
100 


If you cannot pay the full amount of your sub- 
scription in cash, we will accept 25 per cent. with 





PLEASE ADORESS REPLY TO, 
- Wick DEPARTMENT, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF N. Y,) 


34 CLARK STREET, 
% P. McCateoy. } 


This Company owns the Beck group of mines, w 
consist of nine regular United States locations, each 
600x1,500 feet, covering a surface area of 180 acres of 
the richest mineral lands in this country, situated at 
Stein’s Pass, New Mexico, on the line of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. Thousands of dollars were spent 
in developing this rich property before a dollar’s 
worth of stock was offered to the general public, and 
when the first allotment of stock was offered it had 


which 


CHICAGO, ILL. December .24 1902. 


National Gold and Silver Mining Co.,. 
70 La Salle St., Chicago. 


‘Gent lemen:= 


[t“subseriped for 5,000 shares of 


‘your stock.” Since then I have been upon your 


properties at Stein's Pass, New Mexico, and es a 


‘result of my pergonal investigation you may 
double my subscription, as I found the mines in 


(every respect as represented in your prospectus,. 


Yours very truly, 


. Boner 





of recognized ability and known iategrs 
success in their lines of business. 








your order, 25 per cent. in 30 days and the balance, 
» per cent. in 60 days. 


teady, Why 
opportunity ever offered, W: 


WRITE US TO RESERVE YOU A BLOCK OF THESE SHARES, 
not you? Our dy wy y: tells the story. 


ity and with records of splendid 


OFFICERS—President, MARK R. SHERMAN, formerly Vice Freatgent 


and Director of the Western State Bank of Chicago. Secreta: 
W. WINN, aa A rok Comes and Manager of the Sec 
EARTT, practical miner 


ment. Treasurer 


arithes jes Depart- 
of years of expe- 


rience, who is now on the aaund overseeing the construction of our plant. 


IMMENSE FORTUNES HAVE BEEN MADE IN MINING STOCK. 


$50 invested in Bassick stock, in 30 days, realized, 
$100 invested in the Elkton, at Cripple Creek, realized in about © 


$150 ae in Le Roi stock in 1896 realized, 


5,000 
,000 


These are true statements. Many other ae have given their 


stockholders even larger returns. 


shares rese 


THE NATIONAL GOLD & SILVER MINING CO., Suite G, 70 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


for this allotment wen il so 
havi 


kly. Many are 
e getting money 

It is FREE and the most aealdereese story of a mining 
te for it to-day. Please msention the paper. 
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BUSIN ESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK. 





New England Mut 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, 


Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 
$3,470,491.2) 
All forms of Life and Kndowment policies issued. 
Caso Cematens id <= all poticies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the eash surrender and 
up inauranca raiues to which the insured is entitled by the 
Pam a d values for t 
Bs = an any age sent on appiicatin 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. 











The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
President 


E. S. FRENCH, 
Vice-President 























THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 
PITTS FIELD, ~ i 7 MASSACHUSETTS. 


INCORPORATED 1851, 


The definite surrender values in cash or paid uv insurance 
ra ed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 
aw, in accordance with which al! policies of the ay 


are issued. the solid financial condition of the compan 
large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal a Ao 
ing all legitimate claims, make the 


and its promptness in 
BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the policy holder 
and theagent. For circulars and rates address : 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
cor. Murray Street, New York. 


J. H. ROBINSON, - . - General Agent. 








STATE MUTUA 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, 


A. G. BULLOCH, Presiden 


January ist, 1902. 
$19,553,609, 
17,532,054: 


.$2,021,555 
surrender values stated in evéry policy, and 
cond is eccthamntas Non Bectetns lame 
NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadwyy. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Ager 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE I 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFOR 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY Ist. 1902. 


MASS. 


ASSETS, .. .ccccccccsesccscocssssocccees 
LIABILITIES... .seeceseese-ssecvenece 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard). 





JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
B. Kk. STILLMAR, Secretary, 
HH, A. SMITH, Aeat. Secretarv- 





—43D YEAR 


Home Life Insurance Compan 


Of NEW YORK 





GEORGE E. 


IDE, 


President 





Admitted Assets 
Policy Reserve, Etc 
Dividend-Endowment Fund. > 


$74,432,216. 
12,025,748. 


Contingent Fund 
Net Surplus 
Insurance in Force 





ut 
D. 


333.25 
142.04 


°491,2) 
le 


ender and 
| by the 


application 


r, 


siden 


53,609, 
32,054. 


21,555. 
y, and gu 
4 





100/ 


1,343 


++ 65,2559 
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OF NEW YORK. 
AS an established record for progressive- 
ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 
mtracts. It was the first company to intro- 
(March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVRE 


E POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


ovision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
lication to the Home Office. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


- Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
~ - Secretary 
Treasurer 
Secretary 


MERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 


D = - — 
ROOK,"- Asst. 





Capital 
for re-insurance and all other claims........... 
over all Liabilities, 


NAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1902..$2,860,886.838 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





GFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


marked off from ist January, 190 
to 8ist December, SE $3,512,389.71 
Interest received 
during the $275,102.19 


Rent ae 
= 54,889.85 $329,992.04 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances.. 85,617, $197,649.63 


$430,511.52 1,659,394.66 


The Com; has the following viz. ¢ 
United States and State of Now York Stock, 
Bank and other Stocks 





$5,403,824.00 


2,639,000.00 
1,159,385.19 


253.193.27 

225,710.12 

bedecbeccsedecnee eves wos cnseceesee+910,972,349.20 
cent. interest on the certificates of profits 
representatives, 


next. 
1896 will be redeemed 


2 
ae 
se 





BSE 
=y 
alt 


company f th ending Sist D corned 
or the year ecem 
certificates be issued on and after Tuesda 


Hs 


John D. Hewlet 

ae p. Leverich, 

Fran . Leggett, . Raven, 

Leander N. Lovell, John L. Riker, 

Cass Ledyard, Dougias Robinson, 
sa v H. Schwab, 

William C. Sturges. 


OeadaAa 











A. A. RAVEN, President. 
FB. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


to hold thirteen copies of Taz Inpz- 
PENDENT Will be furnished by us at the 
rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street, New York, 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


HENRY B.HYDE 
FOUNDER 
AAR. 

é s, | 

Rh, 9) if 















J.W. ALEXANDER y 7ij J.H.HYDE (7 
PRESIDENT A VICE PRESIDENT | 


A GOOD X 
RESOLUTION | 
for 1903 would be to save some- C 


thing from your income. 


An Equitable Endowment policy will | 
not only help you to save something during f. 
1903, but will help you to save during every \ 
year for 15 or 20 years — and will assure 
your life in addition. 

pWactcvoliehatelsmey mele atest elles te) 4 
benefit you—or your family—unless itis | 
carried out. Ifit#s acted upon,the money ¢ 
you might waste will be saved. 


If you would like to accustom yourself to}* 
saving something each year, fill out coupon below 


(Vacancies in every State tor men of character to act as 
representatives. Apply to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-Pres.) 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 Broapway, New YORE. Dept. No. 79. 
Please send me information regarding an ENDOWMENT for 
OF MIMNOE Bb. ccccccccceccccccccocccccs years of age 








Ter tL oe Me ROS ee 











